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EDITORIALS 
TENSION AND RESPONSE 


The state of higher education, as we develop this thirteenth issue 
of the Journal of Thought, creates challenges and opportunities for 
faculty and administration, The challenges involve fiscal restraints, 
communication gaps with the various populations supporting and 
served by universities, and the need for planning for most effective 
utilization of human and material resources, The size of the money 
pie for governmental services is limited, Higher education's share 
of the social service budget is becoming proportionately smaller. 
Inflation, higher energy costs and declining enrollments are forcing 
program cutbacks and increasing tuition rates, Accountability and 
program budgeting are being ordered by governmental agencies, The 
traditional functions of higher education are instruction, research 
and public service, Can higher education perform all three functions 
adequately with proportionately decreasing funds? Institutional phi- 
losophies must be examined and developed, There must be a coopera- 
tive effort between administrators and faculty members to define 
and redefine institutional goals so that priorities can be established, 
Administrators and faculty members must work together if solutions 
to problems in higher education are to be found. 

In such an environment demands are increasingly heard for simplis- 
tic solutions to complex problems, Quantification, mechanization, 
standardization, and traditionalism are becoming the order of the 
day. But education involves more than the dissemination of knowl- 
edge and vocational preparation. Students must be encouraged to 
develop problem solving techniques. As John Dewey noted, it is im- 
portant to be aware of the ramifications of rigid traditionalism and 
authoritarianism in that a recourse to monistic, wholesale, absolu- 
tist procedures is a betrayal of human freedom no matter in what 
guise it presents itself.! American higher education can serve ef- 
fectively only as it fulfills the efficacy of plural, partial, and ex- 
perimental methods in securing and maintaining an ever-increasing 
release of the powers of humannature, inservice of a freedom which 
is cooperative and a co-operation which is voluntary. 2 

Response to tensions created by restrictive influences on higher 
education, as John Dewey noted, leads to the view that education con- 
sists of transmitting tofaculty certain collections of fixed, immut- 
able subject matter which they in turn are to transmit to students 
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under them, The educational regimen thus consists of authorities 
at the upper end handing down to receivers at the lower end what they 
must accept. This is not education but indoctrination, propaganda. 3 
The central role of the university in serving society through a multi- 
faceted approach to the enrichment of human life through advance- 
ment and preservation of knowledge requires a high ranking in national 
priorities, For education today as in Plato's day remains man's best 
hope for the future. Conflicts resulting in tensions for university 
faculty and administration are neither new nor unsolvable, The re- 
sponse required however entails a commitment above that currently 
being made in our society, This commitment is a social debt to future 
generations whose negligence presents clear and present danger for 
continuity of democratic theory, and practice, 


Robert G. Boyd 
Central Missouri State University 
Warrensburg, Missouri 


James Van Patten 


University of Arkansas 
Fayetteville, Arkansas 
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A NEW ACADEMIC LAW 


In the great tradition of Parkinson and Murphy, it seems time to 
postulate a new academic law, 

"The number of surplus of doctoral graduates in any given subject 
determines the scope of the discipline." 

Doctoral level graduates, after all, have to be some place, When 
any given discipline cannot absorb them within its previous established 
boundaries, it seeks leibensraum in the fashion of an eighteenth cen- 
tury mercantile power or a twentieth century fascist dictator, The 
discipline's territory is redefined, its course offerings expanded and 
its research directed at least in part toward justifying the legiti- 
macy of its claim to the colony. 

The previous claimant to the intellectual territory has only a few 
options, 

1)It can try to ignore the interloper, which results in the develop- 
ment of multiple schools of thought drawn from different premises. 

2) It can be swallowed up in an Anchluss, 

3) It can try to work out a modus vivendi and blend itself into the 
invader in a sort of Hegelian synthesis. 

This is not anew process, University catalogues stand as monu- 
ments to institutional approval of older expressions of the law in 
their listings of combined departments such as Chemical Engineering, 
Agricultural Engineering, Biochemistry, Biophysics and so on, They 
represent a synthesis in the same way that twentieth century medical 
education is acompromise between the claims of the Homeopaths and 
the Allopaths. 

More current examples of the operation of the law would include a 
number of incursions into History. Psychologists have issued psy- 
chological analyses of deceased historic figures to explain their be- 
havior, Economists have analyzed historic institutions such as slav- 
ery and concluded, in theoretical retrospect, that they were not as 
bad as mere historians have maintained, There is even the instance 
of the Engineering professor whchas concluded that Nazi death camps 
really did not exist. 

However, it would seem that the area attracting the greatest de- 
gree of colonization at the present time is School Finance, School 
Finance has been taught in departments, schools or colleges of edu- 
cation since Elwood Cubberley., But after a few publicized legal bat- 
tles, the scent of federal dollars, a surplus of both economics and 
political science majors, and the subject more clearly resembles the 
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plight of 17th century India than a matter of practical interest to 
public school administrators, For the bulk of the new experts in the 
field, who habitually cite each other, thus adding to the academic 
aura of the invading groups, are Economists or Political Scientists. 
This leads to two rather serious problems, 

1) Many of their studies are ridiculous as they demonstrate a mas- 
sive lack of understanding of the realities of public education, 

2) Old internal arguments of the parent disciplines are injected into 
the discussion which, although having no realistic application, do 
provide new areas of "investigation" which further confuses the 
understanding of the topic. 

Regardless of the educational non-utility of these studies, they 
are becoming a part of the literature, They are taken seriously by 
other members of the parent disciplines and become the basis for 
additional studies, books, courses and hence jobs, The area is colo- 
nized, The discipline is expanded, The law is proven, 

There is only one remaining issue which will require extensive in- 
terdisciplinary research, This is the exact date in the early 21st 
century when each current academic discipline includes every other, 


Martin W. Schoppmeyer 
University of Arkansas 
Fayetteville, Arkansas 
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THE ETHICAL DIMENSION OF EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP: 
THE ADMINISTRATOR AS A MORAL AGENT 


Michael J, McCarthy and Joseph A, Sarthory 


Caught in the tempest of social change which characterizes the 
late twentieth century, the school finds itself playing a new and un- 
familiar role in contemporary American culture. Historically the 
school reflected society and was expected to transmit the traditions 
and cultural heritage of the past, The prevailing social, economic, 
and political institutions were accepted as "good" and the school's 
function was to promote the American way of life as the ideal to- 
ward which all social groups, nations, and cultures should gravitate. 

Two developments in the nineteen-sixties changed all this however, 
and initiated serious debate about the quality of American institu- 
tions, These were the civil rights movement and the nation's in- 
volvement in the Vietnamese war, The doubts and questions raised 
have been essentially moral or ethical ones since they have to do with 
how man "ought" to treat his fellow man in light of commonly held 
tenets of human decency. Thus many elements in today's society 
wonder about poverty in the midst of plenty, discrimination in defi- 
ance of constitutional and statutory provisions, the seemingly mind- 
less involvement in an undeclared war about which grave misgivings 
persist, Watergate, etc. The questions being raised are too well 
known to enumerate in detail here, 

These developments have affected the school and those who occupy 
roles within the educational institution. The school is now viewed 
as an instrument of social, economic, and political change as opposed 
to its traditional function which has essentially been maintenance of 
the status «uo, This is a difficult role to play and many practition- 
ers find themselves unable to cope with new expectations which now 
define their roles, School administrators particularly are being pres- 
sured to make changes by governmental agencies, community groups, 
students and teachers, A study published in 1967 by the Center for 
the Advanced Study of Educational Administration illustrated the 
felt inability of administrators to cope with change, 1° 


Dr. McCarthy is President of College of St, Mary's of the Plains in 
Dodge City, Kansas, He hasdone extensive work in the area of ethics, 
Dr, Sarthory is Area Coordinator of School Services Personnel at 
University of Arkansas, Fayetteville. He has extensive experience 
in the field of administrative theory and practice, 
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Although most arguments for educational change are currently 
couched in social, economic, or political terms, the ethical dimen- 
sion is perhaps crucial and will likely prove to be the ultimate argu- 
ment in support of educational innovations designed to mitigate so- 
cial, economic, and political inequities. This suggests that the edu- 
cational leader must initiate dialogue in ethical and moral terms as 
he attempts to promote essentially moral educational changes, It is 
interesting to note that little progress was made incivil rights until 
the late President Kennedy made that a moral issue early in his ad- 
ministration, 

The authors do not intend this paper as an extended treatment of 
the ethical dimension of educational leadership, Rather, it is our in- 
tent to provide some serious insights to school administrators con- 
cerning the moral aspects of initiating or not initiating change in 
their systems, What we hope to illustrate is that generalizations 
about change coming from solid behavioral research can act, and in 
some cases should act to support ethically grounded administrator 
behavior, Moreover, it is our viewpoint that a leader should also be 
amoral agent; i.e., the leader should be able to offer ethical rea- 
sons to justify his actions, 

The study of ethics is not a mystery to be considered irrelevant 
save in the dusty corners of philosophers' and theologians’ book- 
shelves, It is a practical and necessary study which affects not only 
those who spin the wheel of national power but all of us who live a 
day to day existence in organizations. Morality itself need not be 
justified because of its absolutely crucial necessity for maintenance 
of the human condition, To question the role of morality would be 
sheer academic nonsense. When we train our children morally we 
teach them the "right" ways of acting. For example, we scold them 
if they lie to us, and soon, As Arthur Murphy asks: 

What, then, is moral training? Before the use of justifying 
reasons canbe taught, there must be such a use, The "game" 
in which we have a normative cogency must be played. A so- 
ciety that offers effective training in such use must prac- 
tice what it preaches, for it is in this practice that preach- 
ing makes sense--and if training is to be moral, this prac- 
tice must be that of a community in which a going concern 
for right action is an effective factor in a way of life in 
which the learner is called upon responsibly to share, 2 
The point is that just as there are role expectations communicated 
by the organizations we serve, so are there moral expectations--an 
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ethical dimension--which permeates not only a particular organiza- 
tion but its supportive community as well, Just as moral training is 
more than simply admonishing our children as to the right way of 
living but also includes teaching by living example, so the super- 
ordinate who has agoing concern for right action must influence sub- 
ordinates, Moreover, whereas a new role incumbent can be excused 
initially for not living up to role expectations because of ignorance 
or unfamiliarity, no one is excused from living up to moral expecta- 
tions because we all have a normative cogency of what "right" be- 
havior is. 

Just as there can be role-personality conflict within the individual 
so can there be conflict along the ethical dimension, For example 
we have all heard statements like, "He is giving us a bad name, " an 
"He could have treated her with a little more respect." These are 
examples of ethical violations because they are viewed as such by 
whoever enunciated the statements, If both statements refer to the 
same incident, then the meaning of the words "ethical violations" 
becomes clearer, Let us say that the culprit in this case was an 
elementary school principal who for whatever reason verbally lacer- 
ated a new student teacher from the university. The party uttering 
the statements was a fifth grade teacher speaking to a colleague. 
"He is giving us a bad name" suggests that the principal treated the 
student teacher in a way which was unacceptable to members of the 
organization, and that his actions reflected negatively on the organi- 
zation, The word "respect" in the second sentence indicates the way 
the fifth grade teacher believed the student teacher should have been 
treated, "Respect" within this context describes the "right way" or 
what the teacher believed to be the "moral way, " 

Look at the case in another way. If the teacher's colleague had 
responded "Why?" to the statement "He could have treated her with 
a little more respect," then the colleague would probably be challeng- 
ing the point that the student teacher deserved respect, Possibly 
the colleague thought that the student did not deserve respect be- 
cause of her actions, or maybe he believed that no student teacher 
needs to be respected, In any case, moral points are being made 
which reflect the moral training of those making the points, In the 
case of the fifth grade teacher, she viewed the conduct of the prin- 
cipal as a violation of what she thought was "right" or what she had 
been taught. Interestingly enough, it is our viewpoint that the ethi- 
cal dimension is incorporated into the nomothetic or normative di- 
mension of the organization since most organizations want their 
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members "to get along" and to behave properly with each other. In 
other words, organizations expect their members to act as moral 
agents without examining very deeply just what that means, Nor have 
organizations viewed their output as it affects the moral behavior 
of their supportive system, Ralph Nader recently forced the autec- 
mobile manufacturers to assess its responsibility for making the 
American driver safe, The cigarette industry is still propagating 
what many consider amorally wrong habit--inducing self-destructive 
elements into one's body, 


FIGURE 1 


Ethical Dimension (Community, 
Society) with Ethical 
Expectations 


Nomothetic Dimension 
(Organization) with 
Role Expectations 


What then is a moral agent and how can this knowledge aid us in 
resolving conflict along the ethical dimension? Figure One attempts 
to show that the ethical dimension of an organization is really all 
the moral beliefs, values, attitudes, and opinions which the members 
of the organization bring from the community where they received 
their moral training. Moreover, it seems reasonable that the more 
divergent the beliefs, attitudes, opinions and values of the organi- 
zational members, the more conflict is likely to occur along the 
ethical dimension of organizational behavior, Murphy makes it quite 
clear that a morally trained person is not necessarily a moral agent, 
All the morally trained person needs to do is remember his instruc- 
tions, to obey without hesitation or discussion, Only when one morally 
reasons does he become a moral agent, does one begin to understand 
the importance of these instructions, 
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Remember the fifth grade teacher, Undoubtedly she was instructed 
(morally trained) by her parents and those she honored in the com- 
munity that she should respect her fellow man, no matter what his 
age, race, or creed, This is a moral instruction, or if you so desire, 
a moral rule. Consequently she reacted to the principal's treatment 
of the student teacher by claiming that his conduct was "wrong." If 
our hypothetical teacher had answered her colleague's "Why?" then 
she would have been engaged in moral reasoning, which is a totally 
different concept from moral training. Moral instructions or rules 
are important insofar as they can act as moral reasons, but the pro- 
cess of moral reasoning is clearly different from the process of 
moral training. 

Murphy maintains that one can arrive at moral decisions about 
moral problems only if one morally reasons; i.e., is able to state 
reasons why what he did was right. He states: 

Tocharacterize an action as honorable or as dishonorable, or 

in any moral terms, is to place it in a practical context, to 

give a reason why it should or should not be done, Unless the 

"done thing" is in this way understood as the ought to be done 

thing it has nomoral warrant and in the teaching of it nothing 

moral has been taught.3 
In other words, actions are justified if the proper reasons comprise 
the grounds for such actions, The moral agent, then, is one who has 
a moral rationale why he acts in a certain way; he does not just con- 
ditionally respond to his moral training. Murphy provides us with the 
needed insight for resolving conflict along the ethical dimension; 
namely, making overt our moral reasons for our actions. 

The moral problems confronting the educational leader are tremen- 
dous whether these reside within the organization or relate to the 
organization's impact on its environment, Sex education, open ad- 
missions, Black Studies programs, integration, accountability, teacher 
militancy are all moral problems because different people can sight 
different moral reasons for how an administrator should act in each 
case, The quantity or complexity of the moral problems facing the 
administrator in no way abolishes his responsibility for moral leader- 
ship; i.e., fulfilling his role as a moral agent, R. M. Hare says: 

Just as one cannot win a game of chess against an opponent 
who will not make any moves--and just as one cannot argue 
mathematically with a person who will not commit himself 
to any mathematical statements--so moral argument is im- 
possible with aman who will make no moral judgments at all, 
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or--which for practical purposes comes to the same thing-- 
makes only judgments of indifference. Such a person is not 
entering the area of moral dispute, and therefore it is im- 
possible to contest with him, He is compelled also--and this 
is important--to abjure the protection of morality for his 
own interests, 

If indeed the problems mentioned above are moral problems, then 
the only way that the administrator as an educational leader can re- 
solve them is by taking astand himself--informinghis client systems 
of the moral reasons for his intended action, He knows from research 
that people change when they see the need for change. Moreover, only 
by taking such risks can he demonstrate the need for change on moral 
grounds, Likewise, only through such risks can he hope to open his 
system for such moral dispute. The leader recognizes along with 
William James that: 

We all help to determine the content of ethical philosophy so 
far as we contribute tothe race's moral life. In other words 
there can be no final truth in ethics any more than in physics, 
until the last man has had his experience and said his say.> 

In summary then, it is the viewpoint of the authors that for a 
leader to be effective in taking positive action to mediate specific 
problems, especially moral ones, he must act as a moral agent, Re- 
search into the area of change clearly states that people must see 
the need for change. If the major reasons for such action are moral 
ones, the administrator as achange agent must articulate them, and 
only through moral dispute can conflict along the ethical dimension 
be resolved, In turn, the administrator who is confronted with moral 
problems and chooses not to act or to rémain silent is liable for a 
poor evaluation on both professional and moral grounds, 
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LONELINESS AND THE POSSIBILITY 
OF A PRIVATE LANGUAGE 


Ben Mijuskovic 


In prior publications, I have contended, on psychological, phenome- 
nological, and even "metaphysical" grounds, that the basic motiva- 
tional and emotional drive (as opposed to the physiological needs) in 
man is constituted by a perpetual but futile attempt to escape his 
aloneness, his extreme sense of isolation, and to seek companionship 
with other consciousnesses or at least toachieve a benign forgetful- 
ness from his hermitic condition,! In advancing my thesis, I have 
defended a Cartesian principle of the reflexivity of consciousness and 
a Leibnizian, monadic theory of being, while yet seeking to establish 
a more sophisticated paradigm of apprehension not unlike that pro- 
vided by Kant's unity of consciousness--the empirical analogue of the 
transcendental unity of apperception, i.e., reflexive self-conscious- 
ness, In pursuit of my study, I discovered that psychologists, who 
agree with my point of vicw in stressing a fear of enforced solitude, 
correspondingly were led, as I was, to adopt a similar model of the 
mind as anenclosed entity, one which nevertheless admits the reality 
of arestricted form of communication with other, different selves. 
Thus, for example, psychologists of loneliness--like Erich Fromm 
(Escape from Freedom, Man For Himself); Clark Moustakas (Loneli- 
ness); and R,D. Laing (The Divided Self, Self and Others)--all posit 
a subjectivist, mentalist, and reflexive doctrine of consciousness. 
Similarly, James Howard, who formulates the most comprehensive 
and systematic study of loneliness yet, in The Flesh-Colored Cage 
(Hawthorn, 1975), contends that man is securely imprisoned within 
himself, This conclusion, I am convinced, is valid. The problem, 
however, is that Howard himself betrays a crucial confusion whether 
the entrapment is constituted by (1) the individual's physical body; 
or (2) the activities and contents of the mind. Thus Howard, in re- 
ferring to the case that is comprised by our "separate skins" (pp. x, 
xiii, 3), declares: 

No matter how closely we make a contact with another per- 
son, we do not occupy a single skin, share a nervous system, 
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or achieve identity in [bodily] structure, function or [physi- 
ological] sensation (p. x). 
Each of us exists within his unique epidermal envelope as a 
separate thing. No other person can enter that envelope, nor 
canany of us escape from it, We were born in that enclosure, 
exist within it, and will wear it as our funeral shroud (p. 3). 
The difficulty with Howard's paradigm of "bodily loneliness" is that 
it is as philosophically unsound to argue that psychological solitude 
is constituted by "bodily isolation" as it had been implausible for 
philosophers to contend that the criterion of personal identity could 
be established simply by an appeal to bodily identity. But, competing 
--unconsciously--with the above paradigm of a physiologic, material- 
istic analysis of loneliness, in Howard's study, is a quite different 
and even contradictory model of aloneness, This second interpreta- 
tion of human isolation invokes a pattern of consciousness drawn 
along the lines indicated by the Cartesian reflexive ego and the Leib- 
nizian monad, Consequently, according to Howard, we are cut off 
from others by our respective "internally experienced sensations" 
(p. 4) and a personal "internal language" (p. 5): 
Each of us experiences [mental] sensations privately....In 
our separate cages, each of us builds a personal and unique 
intramural language that is fully understood only within that 
single cage, We have no real mutuality with others of our 
species or of any other species, We can speak to ourselves, 
express ourselves, delight ourselves, and delude ourselves-- 
in our own internal language. When we seek to share that 
language with another person, we discover that we can only 
partially communicate it, Our private speech suffers a loss 
in translation when it is put into the private language of an- 
other (p. 4), 2 
Now, the problem with "understanding" (not causally explaining) lone- 
liness, by enlisting this second model of a "subjectivity of conscious- 
ness"--an archetype which I doshare with Howard--is that it depends 
on the genuine existence of private, perfectly idiosyncratic internal 
"Spheres" of intrinsically unique cognitive acts. But the objection 
of many is that this purported state of affairs "within conscious- 
ness" has been ably criticized by certain philosophers, most notably 
Wittgenstein and Ryle.3 If Wittgenstein and Ryle are right (which 
they are not), then it would follow that no one can be lonely in the 
sense we usually intend to say, "I am alone; I feel lonely," For, if 
one is unable to "experience one's inner and temporal thoughts" pri- 
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vately, one is thereby excluded from experiencing himself alone. If 
my sensations, feelings, experiences, and meanings are--in princi- 
ple--always and necessarily public, how can I ever conceivably think 
of myself as alone? And what sense could we conceivably make of the 
meanings of such terms as "aloneness," "isolation," "solitude, " 
"loneliness, " "abandonment," "forlornness," "despair," if, indeed, 
Wittgenstein and Ryle are correct? 

But are Wittgenstein and Ryle right? If I "tell myself" I am alone, 
am I really to think that aloneness is a meaningful word only insofar 
as I presuppose a public context; and that if I were "really" alone in 
a room, or in the universe, I would have to wait in order to check my 
experience with someone else who is there, an obviously self-contra- 
dictory requirement? Or that I could never know I was alone when I 
was alone because Icould not have a common language in which to ex- 
press my feeling (Philosophical Investigations, §§ 258-265)? I certainly 
do not wish to argue in behalf of solipsism. Nevertheless, it seems 
clear to me that I know when I am alone and when I am not communi- 
cating with another (self-)consciousness, 

Wittgenstein and Ryle employ a reductio ad absurdum argument, 
conceptually grounded in behaviorist principles, in order to refute 
the privacy of sensation and language theory. But, actually what 
their condemnation entails is a rejection of the reflexive character 
of thought, held by many psychologists and philosophers to be truly 
attributable to mind--a paradigm of consciousness postulated by 
Aristotle, Augustine, Descartes, Leibniz, Kant, Hegel, and many 
others, On this latter account, I know I am alone because I can think 
about my own thoughts and feelings as well as about objects that are 
intended, meant to exist "independently" of me. Admittedly, this 
reflexive model of the mind is (perhaps) an assumption (although I 
shall argue ina moment that it is not), But, contra Wittgenstein 
and Ryle, it is no less of a presupposition that all our sensations, 
feelings, meanings and experiences are produced from without and 
can be recognized only through external means and public contexts. 

Still, there is at least one powerful demonstration against the be- 
haviorist thesis defended by Wittgenstein and Ryle. The reductio ad 
absurdum of their materialist dogma is that one cannot possibly dis- 
tinguish or identify one's own sensations, feelings, thoughts, or ex- 
periences from those of others. For if--as Wittgenstein.and Ryle 
contend--all sensations and feelings are inherently public, because 
they are all reduced to objectively determined "meanings, " then no 
feeling or impression uniquely belongs to me; rather it is the case 
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that each sensation must be mutually experienced by myself along 
with others, But if this is the actual situation, how can I ever dis- 
tinguish (veridically) between myself and you? Is it not instead as 
Kant suggests that: 
It must be possible for the "I think" to accompany all my 
representations; for otherwise something would be repre- 
sented in me which could not be thought at all, and that is 
equivalent to saying that the representation would be im- 
possible, or at least would be nothing to me. . . . Only in so 
far, therefore, as I can unite a manifold of given represen- 
tations in one consciousness, is it possible for me to repre- 
sent to myself the identity of the consciousness throughout 
these representations. ... In other words, only in so far 
as Icangrasp the manifold of the representations in one con- 
sciousness, do I call them one and all mine. For otherwise I 
should have as many-coloured and diverse a self as I have 
representations of which I am conscious to myself (Critique 
of Pure Reason, B 131-134). 
If the state of affairs which Wittgenstein and Ryle have depicted 
were to obtain, then not only would it be impossible to differentiate 
my realm of sensations from yours, but, far worse, "me" and "you" 
would disintegrate into an amorphous chaos of "sensibility." As Kant 
intimates above, the "self" would evaporate into such radical disuni- 
ties and discontinuities that consciousness itself would be impossi- 
ble, It seems tome, therefore, that Kant is right; further, that 
the subjectivist paradigm of the mind invoked by the few psycholo- 
gists of loneliness, like Fromm, Fromm-Reichmann, and Howard, 
etc., is correct; and finally, that it makes sense for someone to be 
reflexively aware of his solitude and to express his feelings apart 
from, and without direct or indirect reference to, the existence of 
others. 4 
Ryle objects that the Cartesian myth of "the ghost in the machine" 
necessarily entails that "Absolute solitude is on this showing the in- 
eluctable destiny of the soul" (p. 15). Now, although this may seem 
like a bizzare conclusion to Ryle, I myself am persuaded that it makes 
considerably more sense to concur with a large number of philoso- 
phers, novelists, and psychologists, who support the Cartesian prin- 
ciple of reflexivity in their writings. Since it is certainly Ryle's 
counter-claim that we dwell in absolute and inescapable "together- 
ness, " that "we" are never, and cannot possibly be alone in principle 
(for how could we ever express it if no one is there to correct our 
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language ?), then this view of Ryle's strikes me as patently false. 
Presumably Ryle would content that Robinson Crusoe could not have 
kept a diary, since he could only record events in it that were, ex 
hypothesis, intrinsically personal, 

In opposition to the subjectivist interpretation of the mind that I 
have defended in the above, many "scientifically"-oriented psycholo- 
gists and sociologists would agree instead, I take it, with a Wittgen- 
steinian account of reality in which loneliness is regarded as an en- 
vironmentally- and socially-conditioned phenomenon, one which is 
acquired or learned rather than innate to human consciousness, Thus, 
for example, Wittgenstein adopts a position (reminiscent to Aris- 
totle's), which posits a correspondence, a "reflection" between lan- 
guage and reality, the latter including social relations ("Language 
reflects reality"). A proposition is true, then, if it corresponds to, 
or correctly "describes," an external state of affairs or their com- 
plex. But the use of language itself, on this analysis, is a learned 
response, As such, the "meanings" we use and develop are acquired 
through social intercourse and interaction. It follows, according to 
the behaviorists, that the "meaning" of loneliness, as well as its 
application to the self, is a conditioned mode of language-behavior 
which is taught and transmitted within a public context, As one learns 
to use the term "isolation" by seeing it employed by others, so one 
discovers how to apply it to oneself, to refer it to oneself, Loneli- 
ness, then, is a "reality" that can only come after social training 
and the learning of a language. 

The ultimate principle behind the Wittgensteinian and naively "sci- 
entific" sociological model of "mental" phenomena is actually grounded 
in the premise that language--along with the remainder of the social 
environment in general--precedes consciousness, that consciousness 
is merely an "epiplenomenon" of the truly and substantially real, the 
language-activity. It is precisely this behavioral assumption, I be- 
lieve, which requires challenging, and, more specifically, by invert- 
ing the model itself. In other words, I wish to claim that conscious- 
ness precedes language. This certainly seems to have been the view 
of Bergson, For him, consciousness--on certain privileged occasions 
--allows an immediate grasp, an intuition of itself as aperfect unity 
of awareness and being. In this sense, intuition becomes being. Lan- 
guage, by contrast, distorts, dissects, analyzes, and fragments 
reality; words and concepts vivisect and dismember being because 
language is a mere tool of the discursive intellect. Husserl's doc- 
trine is strikingly similar to Bergson's. According to Husserl, all 
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language is mediate, indirectly referential since it refers to objects 
by means of signs or noises that are not themselves the reality in- 
tended, But intuition, as opposed to language, is cognitively differ- 
ent in principle, 
"Seeing" [i.e., phenomenological and eidetic intuition] does 
not lend itself to demonstration or deduction, It is patently 
absurd to try to explain possibilities . . . by drawing logical 
{and linguistic] conclusions from non-intuitive [mediate] 
knowledge, Even if I could be wholly certain that there are 
transcendent (external) worlds, even if I accept the whole 
centent of the sciences [and language] of a natural [naively 
scientific] sort, even then I cannot borrow from them, I 
must never fancy that by relying on transcendent presupposi- 
tions and scientific [and linguistic] inferences I can arrive 
where I want to go in the critique of cognition--namely, to 
assess the possibility of a transcendent objectivity of cog- 
nition,> 
Thus, for Husserl, phenomena directly, immanently present to con- 
sciousness precede language and can be "intuitively seen" indepen- 
dently of linguistic analysis. Language, then, is secondary and de- 
rivative whereas consciousness is essential and primary. 
Do we have any empirical confirmation that man can be conscious 
without language and words? I think we do but admittedly it is not 
much, Nevertheless, perhaps it is sufficient. The evidence derives 
from an actual polar expedition conducted in 1934, After less than 
a month and half of living inutterisolation at an arctic base, Richard 
Byrd recorded the following words in his diary entry for May 11: 
I find , . . that absence of conversation makes it harder for 
me to think in words, Sometimes while walking, I talk to my- 
self and listen to the words, but they sound hollow and un- 
familiar. Today, for instance, I was thinking of the extra- 
ordinary effect of the lack of diversions upon my existence; 
but describing it is beyond my power. Icould feel the differ- 
ence between this life and a normal life; I could see the dif- 
ference in my mind's eye, but I couldn't satisfactorily ex- 
press the subtleties in words, That may be because I have 
already come to live more deeply within myself; what I feel 
needs no further definition, since the senses are intuitive 
and exact, § 

I am convinced, therefore, that it is quite proper to conclude that 

man feels himself to be alone, that he is conscious of his isolation 
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before he learns to express this fact in language. Consequently, the 
structure of self-contained subjectivity and the unity of a personal, 
identical consciousness may actually be the most basic, phenomeno- 
logically-given datum of human existence, It is in this sense that I 
claim each of us is alone, With Augustine and Husserl, we can in- 
struct each of us to "Look within and see!" 
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21t would seem that, for Howard, a "private language," what Ryle 
terms "a privileged access to one's own mind," is a direct implica- 
tion of the (alleged) fact that our body is our own. Now apart from 
the theoretical difficulty, not to say impossibility, of proving the 
uniqueness of bodily identity, it seems manifestly clear that most, 
if not all, major thinkers after the 17th century (including Descartes, 
Leibniz, Berkeley, Hume, Kant, Bergson, the "middle" Husserl, etc. ) 
who accept the genuineness of subjective states ‘of consciousness, 
never argue that enclosed subjectivity follows as a corollary from 
bodily individuation. Indeed, in Descartes, for instance, the two 
propositions ("my body is my own," and "my mind is my own") are so 
blatantly antithetical that rather Descartes posits the reality of a 
perfectly private, internal realm of apprehension, which exists dis- 
tinctly and separately from the body, 

3L, Wittgenstein, Philosophical Investigations, I, §§243-265, 
Thus, Wittgenstein criticizes such claims as "Only I can (immedi- 
ately, directly) know I am in pain; you can never know it; you can only 
(dubitably) infer it." (Ifollow D.M, Armstrong in interpreting Witt- 
genstein as a behaviorist.) See G. Ryle, The Concept of the Mind 
(Barnes and Noble, 1949), pp. 25, 60-61, 83, 115, 155, 162, 167-168, 
205, 232, Hence, according to Ryle, as far as the mind is concerned, 
"there are just things and events" (p, 249); this view is behaviorism 
pure and simple. 

4For an extended discussion of the differences between (a) the 
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reflexive; (b) the behaviorist; and (c) the intentionality paradigms of 
awareness, see my article, "The Simplicity Argument versus a Ma- 
terialist Theory of Mind," Philosophy Today (Winter, 1976), In the 
paper, I defend the reflexive model. 

SHusserl, The Idea of Phenomenology, trans, W, Alston and G,. 
Nakhnikian (Nijhoff, 1964), p. 31; cf. also: pp. xxi-xxii; The Paris 
Lectures, trans. P. Koestenbaum (Nijhoff, 1964), pp. 24, 41, and 
see pp. xii-xiii, xlviii. Compare Cartesian Meditations, trans, D. 
Cairns (Nijhoff, 1964), p. 71; Philosophy as Rigorous Science, in 
Phenomenology and the Crisis of Philosophy (Harper & Row, 1965), 
pp. 95-96. 

6R, Byrd, Alone (Putnam's, 1938), pp. 95-96, It is significant 
that the author himself admits he could not write the book until four 
years after the incidents described, Only then could he put into words 
what he had felt and seen, the loneliness he had experienced, 


SOME THOUGHTS ON MORAL GROWTH 


Robert Paul Craig 


The study of morality has received renewed interest among philos- 
ophers in general and philosophers of education in particular. The 
concern isnot merely analytical and the nature of moral discourse is 
seen as only one topic of consideration, among many others--where- 
as for a number of years ethical philosophy was almost synonymous 
with the study of moral discourse, Today philosophers (and philoso- 
phers of education)are also doing normative studies as well as meta- 
ethical ones, for one concern is with the implications of a particular 
moral theory for human affairs, such as the relationship between 
moral philosophy and moral education, The primary concern of this 
article, then, is with the nature of moral education, which was some- 
times referred to as character education, I will spell out some of 
the moral issues and practical difficulties inherent in this enterprise, 

1, Isn't it true that public schools should be morally neutral in the 
sense that teachers should not actively endorse a particular moral 
code? After all, so the argument goes, was not our nation founded 
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in part on the idea of pluralism? Should not teachers and students, 
out of respect for this ideal, be encouraged to express whatever moral 
position is appropriate to their sub-culture? Is this not the essence 
of the pluralistic argument? Are moral values relative to a particu- 
lar cultural or sub-cultural group? 

It has been thought by some educators that their responsibility is 
tocorrect, discipline and punish their students by reference to their 
(the teacher's) values--for after all, teachers are a product of the 
educational system, and this system has imparted correct values to 
them when they were students, Other educators disagree, for they 
believe that students should be encouraged to adopt the moral values 
of their culture or sub-culture. Some go so far as to suggest that 


black teachers should teach black students because only blacks can’ 


"truly" know and understand the so-called black morality and black 
social conditions, (The same argument in reverse is offered by some 
white teachers.) The latter notion is the epitome of the pluralistic 
argument, 

A number of writers suggest that both of the above alternatives 
are niistaken, These phenomenologists assert that affective dis- 
positions, such as empathy and sensitivity, should be paramount in 
the moral education of students.1 It is suggested that these dispo- 
sitions are universal in the sense that they are desirable qualities 
for every person to develop, and they are universal in the sense that 
these dispositions constitute the intersubjective side of human per- 
sonhood, We share a common world and we can understand each other 
(intersubjectively) because each of us has experienced similar human 
qualities, Perhaps teachers need to mediate the usual dualism be- 
tween the heart and the mind--the heart supposedly deals with feel- 
ing and emotion, while the mind is concerned with intellectualization, 
Rather, it seems to be the case, that an informed mind--one which 
has considered various alternatives--is tantamount to developing an 
informed heart. 

The psychologist Lawrence Kohlberg shares a similar view when he 
asserts that morality is universal in two senses: (a) Each person can 
proceed through the same stages of moral growth; and (b) each stage 
is accompanied by asimilar understanding of the same moral value. 2 
At stage-6, for instance, individuals define justice in relation to the 
maximum degree of respect for the integrity of each person, Since 
Kohlberg's stage theory of moral development is so well known, I will 
not describe its basic structure here, 

At any rate, I have been describing the position of a number of 
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contemporary thinkers on moral education, One implication of these 
theorists' views is that public schools should not and cannot in prin- 
ciple be morally neutral, They likewise assert that there is a uni- 
versal element to morality; that the schools should encourage moral 
education; and that the ethical relativists and pluralists are mistaken, 

2. What does it mean to be moral? Although we may like to have 
a precise answer, the question has been answered variously, Some 
utilitarians, for example, argue that an act is moral if it leads to 
the greatest good for the greatest number of people, This theory 
emphasizes the consequences of one's actions, Some ethical relati- 
vists, on the other hand, insist that moral action is that which con- 
forms with the individual's feelings, will and dictates. An extreme 
notion of ethical relativism is inherent in the slogan "Do your own 
thing. " 

There is no consensus in the philosophical community over the 
meaning of morality. The theories range from theological or natural 
law ones which emphasize akind of authoritative rationality to those 
of a more existential emphasis which either reject the concept of 
objective morality and its accompanying notion of rationality, or they 
interpret the meaning of rationality without accepting a natural law 
morality. To illustrate how diverse the meaning of morality may be, 
in some ethical theories the actor's intention is emphasized; in others 
the nature of the act itself is paramount; and in still other ethical 
theories the consequences of the act are important, 

Instead of defining morality in a manner that most philosophers 
would be content with--which may be impossible in principle--we will 
deal with the question of how one's moral judgment is developed, This 
is more of a psychological than a strictly philosophical activity, But 
in discussing the nature of moral judgment, some notion(s) of moral- 
ity must be considered, 

Following Kant and other philosophers, moral autonomy is seen as 
a desirable disposition to be cultivated, According to this view, there 
is more to moral development than moral reasoning--such as train- 
ing skills (learning to listen), and a psychological component (a posi- 
tive self-concept), to give two examples, But no doubt moral rea- 
soning is a necessary, but not a sufficient, criterion for mvral 
growth, Lawrence Kohlberg takes this latter stance when he assumes 
a Platonic position which identifies virtue with knowledge. Kohlberg 
also contends that growth in moral reasoning is tantamount to moral 
development. 3 

Kohlberg's research indicates that moral growth occurs in stages-- 
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the last stage, that of principled morality, being preferable to the 
first which is rather egocentric, In fact, the stages form an in- 
variant sequence, for the individual must proceed through a prior 
stage before developing to a latter one, 

Kohlberg suggests that peer group interaction, role-playing, moral 
problem solving and dialogue lead one up the ladder toward moral 
growth, He encourages teachers to group students according to their 
level or stage of moral development, and to present moral dilemmas 
to the various groups. The teacher's job is to clarify arguments, for 
moral growth is intuitive in that students recognize that some argu- 
ments are both different and better than their own, This is one 
version of morality and moral education, 

3, Yet there are a number of problems with Kohlberg's position, 
In the first place, his views and procedures do not necessarily avoid 
the accusation of indoctrination--an activity Kohlberg desires to 
avoid at all costs, A teacher can indoctrinate through the use of. 
various processes, small group discussions, for instance, as well as 
through the avenue of content, Likewise, Kohlberg's position is not 
as morally neutral as he imagines, for moral reasoning presupposes 
the use of substantive moral principles, such as respect for life. 
Obviously, both reasoning and content can be taught in an indoctri- 
nating manner. Finally, Kohlberg's views are problematic for the 
following four reasons: 

(a) He neglects the affective components of moral development in 
favor of the cognitive areas, This is evident in his claim that moral 
judgment is primarily a cognitive activity, an idea he inherited from 
Jean Piaget. 

(b) He has not demonstrated nor stated the reasoning why stage-6 
is "better" than the other stages. The notion of moral autonomy, 
stage-6, is only a philosophical preference on his part, There is 
nothing wrong with having philosophical preferences, The trouble 
occurs when Kohlberg tries to justify his stage sequence theory by 
reference to his philosophical assumptions, which he states as if 
they were facts of one sort or another, 

(c) He assumes that moral development as he defines it ought to 
be encouraged; but it is not at all clear why this is necessarily the 
case, Consider the following: Suppose an individual decides to become 
a Robin Hood--rob the rich and give to the poor, And she or he justi- 
fies this decision by appealing to stage~3 judgments; and this means 
an orientation toward approval and toward helping and pleasing others. 
This is clearly an advance over the egocentrism of the previous stage; 
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but it does not follow that because an individual developed to this 
stage (stage-3) that she or he ought to have developed this way, One 
must give arguments why moral autonomy is preferable to the devel- 
opment of other moral traits or dispositions, This degree of argu- 
mentation has not been forthcoming by the cognitive-developmental 
psychologists, especially Lawrence Kohlberg. 

(d) It is almost a sin on the part of philosophers (or social scien- 
tists, for that matter) to commit the naturalistic fallacy--going 
from the fact that something is the case to the recommendation that 
therefore this something ought to be the case, or ought to be done 
in aprescriptive manner, Kohlberg commits this naturalistic fallacy 
by suggesting that because his scheme of moral development has been 
empirically substantiated (which is a problem in itself), it ought to 
be developed through the aid of teachers and those in other service 
occupations. 4 Now let's proceed from this discussion of moral de- 
velopmental theory to the values clarification movement, It is thought 
by some, for instance, that Kohlberg's research supplies the theo- 
retical aspect of moral development, while the values clarification 
approach is the practical application of this theory. 

4, Sidney Simon, among others, has been concerned with the lack 
of character education in the schools, Character education is being 
used synonymously with both values clarification and moral develop- 
ment, The major complaint seems to be that teachers did not have 
a method by which to aid students in developing an awareness and 
sensitivity to their own value structures, So Simon explicated such 
a method which he termed "values clarification," He suggests that 
this method is neutral, for it is merely a way for the student to 
gain knowledge and clarification concerning her or his values. 

Simon insists that this process does not impart values to the stu- 
dent; rather it permits the discovery of the student's own values. 
Simon claims that his method does not presuppose any theories of 
values, for it is merely a process for clarifying them. The basic 
questions students must ask in an understanding of their values re- 
volve around the following areas: (a) Prizing--What do I cherish? 
(b) Choosing--What alternatives do I have? (c) Acting--Do I act on 
my beliefs? 


The values clarification approach is not as neutral as Simon sug- 
gests. In fact, Simon's approach presupposes a philosophy of cul- 
tural or ethical relativism. Values are thought to be individual and 
cultural, This is a view which Simon implies; but he does not give 
supporting evidence. I suggest that the values clarification approach 
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is problematic for the following reasons: 

(a) The values clarification approach neglects the structural devel- 
opment of the process it holds so dearly, Content may be a relative 
consideration, Who should teach what (or be involved in processes) is 
a human decision based in part on one's lived experiences.5 Content 
may be relative tocertain academic criteria, but structural develop- 
ment is not (stage theory of human development seems to contradict 
the prior premise), Structural development may evidence some uni- 
versal criteria. If this argument is correct, the schools should be 
concerned with the development of the whole person--both cognitive 
and affective aspects of what it means to behuman, The structural- 
ism of Jean Piaget and Lawrence Kohlberg has much to say in both 
theoretical and applied studies of human development, 

(b) The extensive use of peer pressure, as it appears in both Pia- 
get's and Kohlberg's theories, may be counter-productive. The indi- 
vidual may not be clarifying her or his values; she or he may be clari- 
fying or even accepting the group's values--at least for a naive, 
fleeting moment. 

(c) The values clarification advocates claim not to be judgmental, 
but this seems not to be the case. They claim, for instance, that 
one ought to act on her or his moral convictions--which does not 
leave out aesthetic or religious (theological) convictions, When speak- 
ing of morality (or aesthetics) whatever stand one takes involves 
certain normative questions. It seems to follow that the values 
clarification movement needs to make these types of judgments; and 
it seems that moral judgments need to be constantly analyzed, The 
point of all this is that the values clarification people say too little, 
Values are not merely what we believe them to be. One could make a 
case for transcendent values, for instance, Lastly, there is a paucity 
of research behind the values clarification approach. In the research 
that does exist, studies seem to be based on the subjective state- 
ments and responses of students and teachers. Much more is needed 
if this research is to be phenomenologically sound, 

5. By its very nature, education is a moral activity, for teachers 
are constantly praising and blaming students, Likewise, they devise 
rules and procedures for the classroom, Since teachers develop pre- 
scriptions, they are dealing with the area of morality. 

Teachers, then, cannot help being involved in the moral growth of 
their students. It does seem wise for an educator to have some idea 
about the moral development of students, and she or he should be 
prepared with some strategies for facilitating this growth. Teachers 
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are usually willing to aid students in the development of cognitive 
skills, When will we realize that the cognitive and the affective go 
hand in hand? The ancient dualism between the heart and the head-- 
implying that teachers only deal with the head (intellectual activity) 
--is fraught with difficulties, Teachers affect the entire develop- 
ment of the student, and moral growth is an important part of the 
educational process. 
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TEACHER EDUCATION USE: OBITUS 
Peter A, Soderbergh 


When someone asks: "Say, what is the future of, ..?" one has a 
limited number of response options. You may reply that the future 
of . . . is (a) non-existent, (b) bleak, (c) obscure, or (d) bright. No 
one wants to hear (a), There is more tolerance for (b), if you weave 
a modicum of (d)into it as an afterthought, Option (c) is kinder than 
(a) but sounds like you are waffling inorder tocover up your ignorance 
of the subject at hand. There is simply no substitute for a solid, 
inspirational, unadulterated (d), even if it is untrue. 


Peter Soderbergh is Dean of College of Education, Louisiana State 
University. 
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Whatever the choice, a bit of web-spinning is involved since few 
of us are sufficiently illuminated to see clearly what lies ahead. 
Imagine that it is 1968 again (Lord forbid), Visualize yourself of 
describing the contours of the next ten years, Now compare your 
1968 forecast against what actually happened to us by 1978, See how 
presumptuous it is to prophesy. 

Any remarks I make concerning the future of Teacher Education 
(TE) will be expressed egivocally. I feel competent to speak about 
TE's past history. Iam not hesitant to deliver a state of the TE 
union message based upon what I observe at this point intime, But 
I cannot talk with certitude about TE in 1988. Ican only proffer 
some limited opinions on patterns which may prevail until 1982, as- 
suming the continued postponement of Armageddon. Of course, my 
thoughts are ridden with personal perspectives (a euphemism for 
biases) which are dear to me but are open to revision and correction 
always. 

As a point of entry I want to comment on the status of TE in the 
late 1970's. To be blunt, TE is in a stage of upheaval, if not chaos, 
and shows no signs of immediate stabilization. 

The symptoms of TE's current condition are well-known to all of 
us: (1) teacher surpluses in certain subject-matter areas (social 
studies, English, foreign language, elementary generalist grades 1-6, 
e.g.); (2) declining undergraduate enrollments in schools, colleges, 
and departments of education (SCDE); (3) unprecedented interventions 
into the realm of TE by legislators, teacher organizations, and other 
external groups; (4) widespread public disaffection with the quality 
of teaching rendered by products of SCDE; and (5)economic cut-backs, 
which directly affect the resources an SCDE may receive from its 
parent institution. 

These aspects are further compounded by the TE community's re- 
actions to what has befallen it since 1970. Some SCDE have battened 
down their hatches and are prayerfully riding out the tornado. Some 
SCDE have stepped out into previously unexplored arenas and are at- 
tempting to be truly innovative. Some SCDE have subordinated their 
teacher preparation missions to researchand development functions, 
Some SCDE, the majority perhaps, see themselves as being in pro- 
cess. That is, they are trying to change as rapidly as possible but 
do not sense they are in control of their own destinies very often, 
To be in process is to be vulnerable. 

These SCDE reactions are survival techniques of one sort or an- 
other, and there is nothing shameful about that. The important 
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thing to notice is: the tremendous diversity in SCDE reaction to 
outside pressures. That diversity, a preferred characteristic in 
normal times, has enhanced the confusion in TE ranks nationally. As 
one wag saw it recently, there is "panic on the Titanic" and SCDE are 
bumping into one another as they scurry for the right lifeboat. No 
single voice speaks for the TE community, no single theory seems to 
work, Promises to repent fall on deaf ears, Panaceas elude us. 
Power over TE, once the private preserve of SCDE, is diffused and 
irretrievable. As David L, Clark understated it in March, 1977: 
"Issues relating to schools of education are not clean, and proposed 
solutions to problems confronting them are not simple." 

There may be some value in identifying briefly three of the root 
causes of TE's dilemma as apreface tomy modest prognostications. 

Teacher educators, it seems fair to suggest, are hoisted on their 
own petards, First, and I think foremost, we did not work diligently 
enough on the formulation of a philosophy of TE which, even if it did 
not meet with universal endorsement, could have served as a touch- 
stone for proponents and opponents alike. "Philosophies" of TE are 
fragmentary, superficial, opportunistic, and institutionalized. Phi- 
losophy--and by this I mean a transcendant, non-static outlook upon 
which people make decisions about their essential purposes--cannot 
be manufactured for distribution on slides, If in times of stress one 
has tohunt for the "philosophy" best suited to extinguishing the latest 
brushfire then he has not developed a philosophic posture at all, It 
appears that teacher educators have confused philosophy with peda- 
gogy, substance with form, reflection with planning. Hence, our 
pragmatic, inconsistent reactions to serious inquiries, 

Second, we in TE misread (if we read) the social, political, and 
economic signals that were flashing from 1960 to 1970. We under- 
valued the likely impact of the Viet Nam Era upon TE. We were 
caught by surprise by the teacher surplus. We forgot that the Fed- 
eral Funding Cafeteria went out of business periodically. We allowed 
others to tell us what was wrong with TE and what should be done. 
By the time TE came out of its coma in the early 1970's the reform 
momentum was being curated by people we insisted, belatedly, knew 
little or nothing about TE. Once again we were in a defensive posi- 
tion. Our honest retorts tocriticism were (and still are) interpreted 
as outright negativity and served to support reformers' contentions 
that TE was terminally constipated. We have not been circumspect 
about the influence of cultural crosscurrents upon SCDE and we are 
paying dearly for our myopia, 
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Third, we paid scant notice to what our products were telling us. 
The hundreds of thousands of new teachers SCDE turned out in the 
1960's discovered glaring discrepancies between the TE curriculum 
and the "real world" of the public school classroom, and, in good 
faith, they told us so, A few SCDE listened to their graduates' pleas 
for authentic, relevant training and adjusted accordingly. Most SCDE 
made token gestures in the direction of realism, mistakenly assumed 
that to be adequate, and maintained a traditional, arms-length pos- 
ture vis-a-vis school problems. 

Once they realized that their SCDE were hopelessly mired in con- 
vention and conformity many teachers sought alternate routes to in- 
service education--and then sought to improve undergraduate TE on 
behalf of all teachers-to-be, SCDE now find their own products among 
their adversaries. The old school tie has worn thin, SCDE can no 
longer wave a wand and generate student credit hours at will. When 
teacher trainers refused to depart their ivory towers voluntarily 
teachers decided to wrest control of TE away from academia and 
force it into the "real world." The publication by the NEA of the 
manifesto "Teachers Can Change Teacher Education" (1975) was no 
whim. Now SCDE are scrambling to collaborate with the very same 
people they blithely sent out into the schools during the halcyon days 
o& TE. 

Unfortunately the past, present, and future are interwoven so 
tightly that they cannot be examined independent of each other, Some 
pundits insist they are not only inseparable, they are one and simul- 
taneous. What I say about the future of TE will be drawn from what 
it has been and is now. Alas, a totally fresh, absolutely newborn 
future character for TE (or any social appendage) is an illusion, Were 
we able to raze the establishment and begin again I suspect we would 
be predisposed toward facsimiles. Even the zero-based school of 
criticism (Illich, Holt, Kozol, et al.) has not yet informed us what 
would replace the existing system, were we to dismantle it, Was it 
Crane Brinton who said that radical revolutionaries knew better what 
they were against than what they were "for"? 

With some trepidation, then, and little confidence that I can pene- 
trate the fog that clouds our national crystal ball, I will be merciful 
and render my opinions in telegraphic form: 

(1) TE will continue to be shaped and re-shaped over the next four 
years by social and professional forces exstrinsic to itself. The 
ground swell of criticism will abate by 1980.... Much of TE will 
be conducted off-campus. SCDE will remain the major delivery 
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mechanism but decision-making will be shared with school systems 
and teacher groups.... Teacher educators will spend half their 
time in the public school milieu and will be re-educated in the 
process....Approximately 10% of all SCDE will have ceased oper- 
ations by 1982; 

(2) Reform of TE will occur up to apoint but it will be seen to be 
more intricate and frustrating than expected....Since reform in 
TE will proceed along non-standardized, state-by-state lines 
there will be a divergence of achievement and the 1982 mosaic 
may be no less spotty and complex than it is today.... Stage 
management boards will continue to press for quality and ac- 
countability in TE but, within three years, they will have wrung 
all the blood out of the stone and shifted their attention to other 
disciplines.... TE reform will not be lasting in states (such as 
Louisiana) where the demand for progress was superimposed upon 
SCDE from above. It will have to begin at the grass roots (as it 
did in Ohio in the early 1970's), swing upward, and find confirma- 
tion, funding, and acceptance in the state legislature before 
permanent changes are effected; 

(3) Surviving SCDE will have confronted certain realities and 
emerge healthier. Among the issues they will face and resolve: 
the elimination of counter productive curricula; retraining of 
languishing faculty; cooperative ventures with arts and sciences 
departments; creation of programs which offer students more 
than one career opportunity; the offering of attractive, special 
courses to non-TE clients; mergers with other academic units 
which have common goals in human service areas; and evidence 
that the entire realm of exceptionality has been addressed fully 
and humanely. ...SCDE which do not attain equity funding and/or 
are burdened with a tenure fraction exceeding 70% will find it 
difficult to make progress across the board.... Research and 
Development monies will erode further, bottoming out in 1979- 
80.... Improved modes of TE governance and organization will 
devolve as a result of coalitions with external parties, 

These educated guesses arenot terribly startling, I admit. Anyone 
immersed in the ebb and flow of TE could so as well, if not better, 
I prefer not to beheld to the absolute accuracy of each item, not for 
any egoic reason, but because to dwell on alitany of predictions is to 
overlook the larger point: namely, for the first time in this dis- 
oriented century TE is undergoing an extended, serious, long overdue 
transmorgrification. And, I believe, it is this time more than a 
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cosmetic exercise, This is cause for some cautious rejoicing. How- 
ever it came to pass it is apositive, hopeful development and it does 
not seem that the reform trend will be kept from reaching the outer 
limits of its potential (as it was in 1914 and 1941), 

I notice that many SCDE are taking a keen interest now in some- 
thing higher than their own self-preservation, Professional journals 
and magazines have been exhorting them to be more alert for years 
and SCDE are finally responding with specifics, Since 1974 particu- 
larly outlets suchas Phi Delta Kappan, AACTE Yearbook(s), and Jour- 
nal of Teacher Education have been hammering away at the need to 
face facts, and the SCDE level of awareness is rising perceptibly, 
albeit slowly. Intensive studies of SCDE by dedicated researchers 
such as David Clark and Egon Guba (RITE series, Indiana University) 
have once and for all told us what we are, are not, and must do if we 
wish to remain viable. 

So, when someone asks: "Say, what is the future of TE?" you still 
have achoice of (a)non-existent, (b) bleak, (c) obscure, or (d) bright. 
At this junction, knowing what I do and sprinkling it with a pinch of 
incorrigible optimism, I would select (d). On Mondays I might back 
off a bit and add another category: (e) promising, depending upon 
how mature, energetic, and intuitive the professionals in TE are. 
SCDE best not be like the dwindling survivors in Nevil Shute's "On 
the Beach" who strung up a sign reading "There is still time, brother 
eee, knowing full well that time (in the physical sense) had run out 
on them already. For TE there really is time left, both physical and 
spiritual time, if we will only use it wisely and promptly. I predict 
we will, 


THE COST OF PETRINE PROGRESS: SOME NOTES ON 
PUSHKIN'S AND CAADAEV'S EVALUATION 


Julia Brun-Zejmis 


Alexander Pushkin was the greatest of the Russian poets and pre- 
eminently the national poet; Peter Caadaev, though not a professional 
writer, has often been considered the first Russian philosopher, or 
at least the man who first articulated the problem of Russia's na- 
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tional destiny in an incisive and resonant way. Russian philosopher 
and Russian poet, however, were in far less than complete agreement 
on several historical and political issues, The primary purpose of 
this comparative analysis is to illuminate the origin of several major 
themes in Russian thought, including the issue of Russia's place in 
history and her relationship to Western civilizations, the notion of 
patriotism, and the distinction between the rationalistic universalist 
attitude and the nationalistic concept of Russia's "Samobytnost'," 

Pushkin's and Caadaev's evaluation of the reign of Peter the Great 
--the most crucial period in Russian history--reveals an intellectual 
paradox resulting from the discrepancy between feelings of national 
humiliation and cultural inferiority on the one hand, and a favorable 
appraisal of Peter's impact upon the formation of the Russian state 
on the other. These mixed feelings, expressed in Caadaev's philo- 
sophical speculations and in Pushkin's poetic visions, indicate a pro- 
found concern about the cost of Petrine progress in Russia's con- 
tinuing process of westernization. 

Pushkin's views on Peter the Great were often contradictory. Push- 
kin admired Peter as the founder of the politically powerful Russian 
empire, but, as one who demonstrated both considerable interest in 
the Pugachev uprising and moral involvement in the Decembrist Con- 
spiracy, Pushkin could hardly help recoiling from the figure of Peter 
the autocratic despot, a Russian Robespierre on the throne. In spite 
of his historically significant political accomplishments, the crude 
manner of the tsar violated Pushkin's cherished ideal of alawful mon- 
arch as the guarantor of civil rights within a powerful state. More- 
over, Peter's "revolution from above" challenged the continuity and 
integrity of Russian historical traditions--the most important fac- 
tor in Pushkin's notion of statehood (gosudarstvennost'), Influenced 
by the political thought of Montesquieu, Pushkin believed that politi- 
cal and cultural institutions are rooted in the historical traditions 
of each particular nation, without which political organization would 
be impossible. 

Pushkin's ambivalent feelings about Peter's totalitarianism show 
clearly in the poet's contradictory portraits of the tsar. In his early 
article, "Notes on the Russian History of the 18th Century" (1822), 
Pushkin described Peter as a powerful man (a Northern giant) who 
changed the course of Russian history, while at the same time he in- 
cluded this ambiguous remark: "Peter the Great was not afraid of 
national freedom, the inevitable consequence of enlightenment, be- 
cause he trusted his might and despised mankind perhaps even more 
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than Napoleon did."2 Pushkin thus projected another image of the 
ruler: that of a despot willing to use drastic means to realize his 
goals, He finds both Peter and Napoleon great historical personages 
because of their awareness that they are "men of the moment," capa- 
ble of playing a decisive role in the destinies of their nations. Act- 
ing in the name of great ideas, Peter appeared to feel justified by 
history to violate traditional moral and religious doctrines in his 
willingness to sacrifice hundreds of Russian lives on behalf of Rus- 
sia's future glory. This, Pushkin points out, was the paradox of 
Peter's reign: a struggle for enlightenment in Russia supported by 
the most barbarous methods, Pushkin was one of the first Russian 
historians to take note of the inevitable moral cost of such progress, 
a subject which was to become a fashionable topic in Russian intel- 
lectual thought in the second half of the 19th century. 

It was for destroying the old Russian nobility, however, whose role 
it was to cultivate the Russian historical traditions, that Pushkin 
blamed Peter the most. According to Pushkin, the loss of the nobility 
was aserious blow to the state, since, he maintained, an independent 
nobility was necessary to protect the state against both the despotism 
of a totalitarian ruler and the danger of an eventual turn toward 
democracy ("On Nobility"). 

The causes of the social decline of the old Russian families--highly 
respected in the past, and impoverished and humiliated in the present 
--were also dealt with in Pushkin's masterpiece The Bronze Horse- 
man (1833). 3 Evgenij, the unfortunate young rebel in this work, is 
typical of the ruined descendants of Russia's nobility .4 His rebellion 
against the monument of Peter the Great mirrors the discrepancy 
between old Moscow, the cradle of Russian traditions, and the new 
city of Petersburg, the monumental symbol of Peter's westernizing 
revolution, 

In the "Introduction" to the poem, Pushkin enthusiastically glori- 
fies the enormous historical contribution of Peter. The apotheosis 
of the tsar helps clarify the rebellious plot of the poem, for Evgenij 
is not only a victim of the exasperated "idol," but also a victim of 
historical necessity: the Russian raison d'etat. No matter how much 
he struggles, Evgenij's "insane" rebellion cannot weaken the crea- 
tion of Peter the Great: his new empire with its capital, Petersburg. 

Pushkin's own devotion to the personal values of freedom and happi- 
ness made it extremely difficult for him to sacrifice them for the 
sake of the state. The resulting dualism of Pushkin's attitude is 
clearly illustrated in this poem, which deals primarily with personal 
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tragedy--the collapse of Evgenij's cherished dream of marital happi- 
ness, 

Pushkin's deep compassion for his little hero, Evgenij, finds its 
fullest expression in the combined power and resonance of the poem's 
imagery and rhythm--the "music" of the verse.® Beginning as an 
epic narrative of the history of St. Petersburg, the poem acquires 
a lyric quality in Pushkin's expression of his personal feelings for 
the city, and reaches its first emotional peak at the phrase "I love 
thee, city of Peter's making." Then, in a sudden decrescendo that 
seemingly undercuts his feelings of love and admiration for Peter's 
creation, Pushkin presents the doleful description of Evgenij's plight 
and the flood to which it is inseparably bound. Echoing the epic style 
of the opening passage, Part I introduces Evgenij and his dream of 
future married life with Parasa, a dream repeatedly and ominously 
interrupted by the noise of the angry river, significantly increasing 
the pace of the narration and heightening its tension as the flood 
progresses, The touching portrayal of Evgenij trying to come to 
grips with his misfortune concludes Part I, 

What appears to be an impassive account of the flood's damage at 
the opening of Part Ilis suddenly interrupted by the dramatic account 
of Evgenij's madness, which contrasts sharply with the return of 
order to the Petersburg streets. The storm of passions character- 
izing Evgenij's paranoia provides continuity for the theme of rebellion 
with the portentous sound of the flood echoing in his mind and blend- 
ing with the actual roar of the wind and the river that prefaces his 
confrontation with the monument. The scene is bathed in a particu- 
lar atmosphere of tension supplied by the narrative rhythm. 

Just before the decisive moment of Evgenij's "rebellion, " Pushkin 
once again picks up the epic thread, glorifying the Bronze Horseman 
as "Destiny's great potentate" on whom, however, he now lays the 
responsibility for Evgenij's bitter fate. The climax finally arrives; 
the little hero openly expresses his rebellion, and then turns and 
flees in panic from the exasperated figure of the emperor, the roar 
of the flooded river now replaced by the thundering hoofbeats of his 
pursuer through the deserted streets. The rhythmic and acoustic 
components of Pushkin's verses in this passage are stunning in their 
power to convey the atmosphere of the chase. The tension dissolves 
for the last time as the poem draws to a close with a lyric descrip- 
tion of Evgenij's pitiable end. 

The poem's most moving scenes are those devoted to Evgenij's mis- 
fortune, while the apotheosis of Peter the Great is relegated to the 
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introduction and conveyed in a style markedly different from that 
used in the poem proper. Moreover, the dramatic scene of crazed 
Evgenij pursued by the galloping Horseman considerably overshadows 
the enthusiastic appraisal of Peter's accomplishment contained in 
the introduction, and leaves an indelible impression of the empire's 
tyrannic authority crushing one of its own helpless citizens. 

At the time Pushkin was developing his views on Peter the Great, 
Caadaev was carefully working out his own conception of the tsar, In 
Caadaev's view, expressed in his Philosophical Letter (1829), Rus- 
sia's past lacked the cultural and historical traditions of Western 
Europe. These negative conclusions were derived from Caadaev's 
theory of the universal development of all Western Christian nations, 
for Caadaev the only true, unified process of spiritual development 
in human civilization. According to Caadaev, since the reforms of 
Peter the Great could not have prepared Russia for participation in 
this spiritual development, they could have no significant effect on 
Russian culture, 7 

Gradually, however, Caadaev's views about the superficiality of 
Peter's reforms changed, as he began to realize the basic impact of 
that period in Russia's historical development. As Pushkin had de- 
scribed Peter's total break with Russia's past as a radical activity 
(Polnoe, II, 14), Caadaev, in his Apology of a Madman (1837), empha- 
sized Peter's sudden westernization of Russia as an action which had 
in principle a revolutionary character. 

Nevertheless, Caadaev's understanding of the Petrine upheaval 
was very different from that of Pushkin. While Pushkin emphasized 
strongly the significance of Russia's pre-Petrine history in the for- 
mation of national unity, Caadaev said that the enormous success of 
Peter's "revolution" simply proved the insignificance of Russia's 
cultural past: Peter met neither opposition from the Russian "na- 
tional ego, " nor defense by upholders of her cultural traditions (Les 
Lettres, p. 112). The "Muscovite philosopher," true to himself, 
lcoked upon the history of his country from the viewpoint of the spiri- 
tual development of mankind as a whole, while Pushkin described 
Peter's achievements in terms of the development of the Russian 
state, 

When he wrote Apology of a Madman, Caadaev saw Russia as the 
focal point of the future universal history of mankind. There are 
several reasons--including his general disappointment in the post- 
revolutionary bourgeois society of the West and the influence of the 
Slavophiles--why backward Russia, the "northern country, " became 
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historically meaningful for Caadaev. This important shift in Caadaev's 
theoretical thinking elucidates his opinion of Peter the Great: Peter 
fulfilled that special mission in Caadaev's new historical conception, 
not only for his own nation, but for all of mankind (Les Lettres, 
p. 111). 

Finally, Caadaev developed the paradoxical idea that the crucial 
significance of Peter's "mission" was toassure the cultural negation 
of his own country and the complete adaptation of Russia to Western 
civilization, According to Caadaev, Peter attempted, by his great 
historical "lesson," to "teach" Russia her place in universal history, 
the "non-historical" character of Russia's past, and the most suit- 
able Western cultural traditions for Russia to follow. In Caadaev's 
view, Peter's "wise humility" before Western European civilization 
opened new historical opportunities for Russia, which, because of 
her “historical freshness," could help her to fully profit from the 
advantages of Western culture while escaping the "prejudices" and 
mistakes of the Western European past. 

In the 1840's Caadaev came close to regarding Russia's past in 
terms of the organic theory of national development, and in this 
period of his thinking he significantly altered his views on the nature 
and substance of Peter's impact on Russian history, According to 
Caadaev's new beliefs, the reign was the natural result of Russia's 
historical status: the tsar simply fulfilled the Russian people's 
needs at the time, and therefore his "revolutionary" changes left 
Russia's national traditions essentially untouched. Peter's reforms 
would not have succeeded for a long time, he reasoned, had they not 
resulted from the objective necessity of Russian historical process, 
For Caadaev, Peter the Great imposed no foreign customs on Russian 
life, but merely expressed in a forceful way the Russian desire to 
break away from her isolation and backwardness. He developed those 
trends that were imminent in Russian history and destroyed those 
elements already condemned to eventual destruction by the will of 
the growing nation. Peter's reign grew organically from the Russian 
past, and his "revolution" helped the natural sources of Russia's 
historic yearning gain entrance to the Western European Christian 
unity of nations. 

Caadaev's later thought about Peter the Great differed sharply 
from Pushkin's expressive image of the Bronze Horseman rearing his 
horse--the Russian nation--with his strong grip (Polnoe, V, 144). 
Pushkin described Russia's past in terms of unpredictable forces that 
could easily lead to a great national collapse, and he saw Peter the 
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Great as saving Russia while dictating for her his own conception of 
historical development. For Pushkin, Peter the Great neither con- 
tinued nor strengthened Russia's national development, as Caadaev 
believed had been the case, but turned her history forcibly into new 
roads, 

Caadaev too was fully aware of the crude nature of Peter's act, 
and his search for the historical justification of the tsar's methods 
led him to an interesting intellectual paradox: Peter the Great in- 
troduced his reforms precisely because of Russia's tendencies toward 
submissiveness before foreign authority. In Caadaev's unpublished 
letter to A.S. Turgenev,® the "droit d'abdication" (law of abdication) 
is emphasized as the most important feature of Russia's national 
character, The "fantaisies d'humilite" became an organic part of 
the nature of the Slavic race in general and of the "spirit" of the 
Russian nation in particular, 

Caadaev's pride in Peter's Russia was closely tied up with the feel- 
ing of national humiliation--theoretically all a part of the cost of 
progress, according to Caadaev's intellectual speculation. In regard 
to his own country, in fact, Caadaev sacrificed his most cherished 
idea concerning the cultural achievement contributed by each nation 
toward the spiritual unity of Western Europe: Russia's only means 
of participation in the historical development of the West was through 
that process of national humiliation that Caadaev regarded as an 
essential feature of the Russian character. In Caadaev's opinion, 
Peter the Great was the embodiment of Russia's historical destiny, 
consisting primarily of a spirit of adaptation to Western influences 
at the cost of Russian traditions. This opinion marks the point of 
extreme masochism in Caadaev's thinking: the crudity of Peter's 
"revolution" was thus fully justified in light of the necessary humili- 
ation of the Russian character and the mysterious will of Providence 
which regarded Peter as a special entity and consciously protected 
his political actions. 

The problem of the cost of Petrine progress naturally played an 
essential role in Pushkin's thinking as well: it was the historical 
traditions of the old nobility that he neglected in order to promote 
Peter's notion of statehood. Pushkin's The Bronze Horseman illus- 
trates most vividly the ambiguity of his attitude toward Peter the 
Great. In spite of his enthusiasm and respect for the great reform- 
er, Pushkin held the tsar responsible for the overall harm to the 
Russian character and the Russian individual, Personal freedoms and 
the human right to happiness had to be sacrificed in the interests of 
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Peter's totalitarian empire. 

Both Caadaev and Pushkin nonetheless tended to consider the con- 
structive features of Peter's reforms worth the hard cost of his 
revolution, For Pushkin, Peter the Great destroyed the old Russian 
nation by his arbitrary acts and inaugurated the modern history of 
the Russian state, while for Caadaev Peter embodied the nascent 
ideal of Russia's future historical development: the "spirit of the 
nation," rather than raison d'etat. Both men, albeit from different 
points of view, arrived at a difficult, mature form of patriotism, 
based on an acceptance of compromise and an awareness of historical 
perspective. Their admiration and respect for the tsar was thus 
more speculative than spontaneous. 
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VOCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT AND SCIENTIFIC ATTITUDES: 
NEW PEDAGOGICAL MODELS 


J. Lee Ringenson 


Often vocational development and the creation of scientific atti- 
tudes are thought to be antagonistic goals for college studies. Voca- 
tional development is associated with short-term, technical programs 
(for example, two-year training in X-ray technology at a community 
college) or with vocational guidance programs using interviews, apti- 
tude tests, interest inventories, etc. It is true that short-term 
courses can be unscientific, if they allow too little time for problem 
identification and formulation, hypothesis testing and reflection. 
Likewise, vocational guidance programs may seem to deal exclusively 
with personality variables and personality development may appear 
irrelevant for the creation of scientific attitudes. Actually, the 
processes of personality development, creation of scientific atti- 
tudes and evolution of viable career commitment can be interdepen- 
dent, 

Personality development is an integral part in career development 
when the latter is seen as aprocess of anticipation and implementa- 
tion, touse Tiedeman's and O'Hara's terminology (1963), [See Schloss- 
berg's adaptation of Tiedeman's and O'Hara's terminology when coun- 
seling college women (1972) and Foeller's outline of career education 
from the stage of orientation, to exploration, to skill development 
(1976). ] Scientific attitudes may be part of those ego-involved skills, 
interests, values, knowledge, etc., to which the student becomes 
committed, Career commitment is the opposite of drifting from 
job to job, This paper examines how scientific attitudes and voca- 
tional development can be facilitated by new pedagogical models for 
college studies, The pedagogical models examined are based on group 
work, thematic orientation and flexible structuring of course con- 
tent, timing and examination, 

Experimentation with group work and freer steering was conducted 
at the University of Stockholm in a highly fact-oriented course and 
in a theory-oriented course. The first course was in vocationally- 
oriented educational technology (the ET course), The second was a 
first term course in educational psychology on what is called the Al 
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level (the Al course). Both courses were full-time ones, encompass- 
ing one semester. Personality development, vocational development 
and the creation of scientific attitudes were viewed as mutually de- 
pendent processes in these courses, Thematic orientation was de- 
signed to encourage problem identification and formulation in rela- 
tion to course fundamentals in both the short, technically-oriented 
course in educational technology and in the more theoretically-oriented 
introductory course in educational psychology. Organizing students 
in groups was one way to provide time for feedback from instructors 
on the identification of essential problems in their field of study 
that the students make. It also can provide time for students to 
assume tutoring functions toward each other when discussing their 
problem identification and formulations, It was assumed that such 
work with the subject matter of the course would ideally be done in 
relation to each student's search for his or her essential interests. 
These interests could represent future areas for career commit- 
ment, The students were asked to formulate projects or themes 
that were vocationally relevant for them. In the language of exis- 
tentialistic psychologists this investigation of how ones own inter- 
ests related to the course content is called the pedagogical perspec- 
tive of the modus dialogue, The structuring of the course work and 
examinations was also directed toward helping women and working 
class students in particular transcend traditional gender-bond and 
class-bond roles, There is evidence that traditional roles are a great 
hindrance to women's career commitment, and that changes in the 
traditional roles of both men and women are necessary, if women are 
to function in levels of high responsibility and skill on the labor mar- 
ket (Fogarty, Rapoport and Rapoport, 1971). 


Scientific Attitudes and Personality Development 

There are many ways in which personality development is related 
to scientific attitudes, People who have a favorable personality de- 
velopment can actually observe reality more accurately according to 
Maslow (1956). Self-actualizing people, as Maslow calls those who 
function best, have "an unusual ability" to "see concealed or confused 
realities more swiftly and more correctly" "in things of the intel- 
lect, in scientific matters, in public affairs" (1956, p. 165). 

Scientific attitudes involve more than the ability to accurately 
observe or memorize facts, As Bertrand Russell argues, facts them- 
selves are fairly banal and uninteresting in comparison with concep- 
tual models of reality, ''Fact', as I intend the term, can only be 
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defined ostensively, Everything that there is in the world I calla 
'fact'." 'I mean by a 'fact'," Russell continues, ' something which 
is there whether anybody thinks so or not'" (Russell, 1954, cited in 
Jones, 1968, p. 4). Similarly, K.R. Popper states: ''No scientific 
theory can ever be deduced from observation statements, or be de- 
scribed as a truth-function of observation states'" (Popper, 1965, 
p. 40, cited in Jones, 1968, p. 80). Scientific attitudes thus involve 
the ability to work critically and undogmatically with conceptual 
models of reality. This work is affected by the emotional state and 
by the convictions of the scientist or student, When fundamental 
principles run counter to the students' convictions or when they in- 
cite neurotic defences, the students may use arguments of a "sophis- 
ticated, coherent, and persuasive" nature to rationalize their un- 
conscious wishes and fears in relation to these principles (Jones, 1968, 
p. 1), Students may also resort to neurotic defences such as isola- 
tion. Isolation is an ego defence mechanism in which the person iso- 
lates his feelings from his general reaction (see Dewald, 1964), The 
person acts in arobot-like way without being visibly moved by his own 
words, as the nuclear physicists that C.P. Snow describes as saying 
that the new bomb they've developed is a technical failure because it 
does not cause blindness in those who view the explosion, 


By giving students training in examining their own convictions in 
relation to the fundamentals of the subject matter, they can experi- 
ence how difficult it is to discard their convictions on the basis of 
fact or logic. In the pedagogical perspective of the modus of the 
dialogue the student undertakes "a systematic investigation" of his 
representations of the world as these appear "in the light of his 
underlying intentionality that has been revealed via the dialogue, " 
says Ulf Janson (1975, p. 7, transl. mine), Reflection upon the in- 
tentional character of one's being-in-the-world is essential to this 
dialogue (p, 187). "In the pedagogical perspective, then the interest- 
ing question is, how is 'meaningfulness' related to the individual's 
intentional attitude toward the phenomenon ... how is a certain phe- 
nomenon made meaningful for the pedagog by being explained in a 
certain theoretical perspective" (p, 188)? Thus, personality develop- 
ment that involves discovering ones most essential interests and in- 
tentions is linked to the systematic investigation of the conceptual 
models in the course material, Needless to say, teachers must play 
an active role in this dialogue. 
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Restructuring the Courses 

There were thirty-one students in the ET course and forty-two in 
the Al course, The programming of the initial weeks of the courses 
was altered to provide time for the formation of viable small groups 
that could work independently with prefabricated study materials or 
in following structured exercises or other written assignments. The 
ET students were deliberately rotated within their small groups so 
that individuals who did not work well together came to new groups 
and so that each person met new group members as much as possible, 
In their work on their integration reports the ET students chose their 
own groups. The Al students chose their groups during the first, 
introductory part of the course and then realigned themselves in part 
during the second half of the course when groups began to work around 
projects. In general the programming of both courses had to be at- 
tuned to project or thematic orientation by revising the type of exam- 
ination, specifying the instructions in the use of prefabricated course 
materials (videotapes, films, formal teaching games, programmed 
workbooks, discussion questions, etc.)so that groups could use them 
independently and flexibly, and scheduling the proper distance between 
lectures and work exercises, 

In the ET course the shorter quizzes were directed toward their 
particular profession or other professions in educational technology. 
More general questions of a fundamental scientific and philosophical 
nature were found in the quizzes for the Al course, The ET students' 
major examination paper was a large integration report in which they 
were to apply the principles of educational technology in planning a 
specific course, Only the number of hours and type of organization 
that sponsored the course were stipulated. The Al students also 
worked as groups on comprehensive integration reports, They were 
allowed to focus these reports around their theme or project. Group 
dynamic sessions were provided in the ET course with an outside 
therapist to help resolve conflicts that might arise in the groups. In 
both the Al and ET groups the teaching assistants helped the stu- 
dents in dealing with group dynamic problems as well as their work 
exercises. 

Special group dynamic exercises in which group dynamic principles 
were related to how educational objectives are formed were developed 
for the ET students, Bormann (1969) has adapted Bales' theories on 
small group dynamics for work with university students, Bormann's 
instructions tosmall groups were modified to suit the ET course and 
were used in conjunction with prefabricated exercises entitled "Dis- 
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cussion of Objectives" and "Trainee Analysis", Students were required 
to both formulated objectives for their course in relation to an analy- 
sis of themselves as "trainees" and to study the group processes that 
accompanied this formulation, A questionnaire about their expecta- 
tions and demands in relation to the course had been sent them before 
the course opening. The small group work on "Discussion of Objec- 
tives" was undertaken in unstructured groups. The absence of a formal 
leader was to force students to take the initiative in relation to 
formulating their own course objectives, This is a first step in work- 
ing out the role specialization that is necessary in groups that are to 
function at times without a teacher (Bormann, 1969), The teaching 
assistants were instructed to help them record their sessions using 
tape recorders and to help them discover group dynamic patterns 
when listening to their taped session, but to avoid structuring the 
group sessions for the students. 

As in Bormann's groups, the sessions were to be taped in full and 
analyzed in regard to how group dynamics had affected group decisions, 
Bormann's theory and his findings in relation to American students 
were presented to help them in understanding the processes and in 


constructing a diagram to represent the stages in their own group. 
Using Bormann's theory they could relate their group's experiences 
to general patterns of conflicts, emotional needs, leadership func- 
tions, etc., in groups. 


Group Processes and Vocationally Relevant Themes 

The ET students were required to choose job-related themes for 
their integration reports, Even in the Al course, most students 
chose themes that related to job preferences or job situations of 
most of those in the group. A1 students who did not wish to form 
new groups chose general themes that could be related to the future 
job experiences of their members, Other students formed new groups 
on the basis of shared interests, Five of the nine small groups in 
the Al course chose themes that related to school, The remaining 
three groups chose broad titles or no theme at all, in one case, In 
both courses it was evident that group dynamics had influenced the 
formulation of themes or educational objectives, The actual problem 
of choosing a shared theme or objective was often subordinated to 
that of finding others who had similar interests, values, and atti- 
tudes toward group behavior or desirable personality characteristics, 
Judging by their hesitancy in forming new groups, it seems that many 
felt that it would be amiracle, if they were to find those with whom 
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group work would be stimulating and satisfying over long periods of 
time, 

Many students formed new groups around "strong personalities", 
The well-defined, specialized interests of these "strong personali- 
ties" became the group's theme. In groups with several such indi- 
viduals was resolved by choosing a broad theme as compromise, In 
one of the small groups in the Al course the leadership struggle be- 
tween two key figures was never resolved. The two men contested 
leadership during the entire course and the women assumed an essen- 
tially passive role in this struggle. As a result the group members 
wrote separate, individual reports rather than a common integration 
report, 

The original goal of having the students relate their intentionality 
to the subject matter and to the theoretical perspective of the 
courses was not reached, One reason was that interference from 
administrative procedures, examination requirements, and suspicion 
from students toward teachers was greater than expected, Another 
reason was that leadership struggles and other internal decisions 
made to keep the groups functioning took precedence over the indi- 
vidual interests and embryonic career commitments, The fact that 
individual needs were subordinated to shared group goals does not 
mean that their vocational development was hindered. Students from 
different social backgrounds, different age groups, with varying work 
experience and academic learning were able to work constructively on 
vocationally relevant problems such as how to prepare a program in 
foreign language skills for officials in a given industry. Those inte- 
rested in teaching were able to examine aspects of school life, for 
example the phenomenon of mobbing, that had hitherto been hidden 
from their view, Ingeneral the fact that students from very differ- 
ent backgrounds composed the groups made it possible for them to 
both enlarge their perspective on concrete fields of work, such as 
adult education, and to examine concrete, everyday problems, The 
groups that united under a broad, philosophical heading had more 
trouble working together, Because they were working with deep, 
existentialistic problems, it was difficult to compromise, Compro- 
mises would have involved a compromise of an ideal or a way of life. 


Transcendence of Traditional Roles 

Course conditions were not simulated so that women would meet 
unexpectedly favorable role expectations, for example, the expecta- 
tion that they assume leadership. Nor was stereotyped sex behavior 
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deliberately challenged by an outside therapist as it is in the work 
groups in which Richter participates as therapist (Richter, 1972), 
The "strong personalities" around which the groups formed were 
mostly men, Only in two of the small groups in the Al course did 
women assume leadership. In one of these groups the only male mem- 
ber left shortly after the beginning of the course, In the other group 
there were three experienced women and one young man, Bormann's 
theory that men accept women as leaders only when there are no 
other males present to see them taking orders from a woman may 
explain this. 

The struggles for leadership in the Al course were more intense 
than in the ET course and reflected traditional sex prejudices toa 
greater extent, There are several reasons for this. First of all, 
the ET course was more highly structured and the small group leaders 
thereby had less power over directing the content and methods in 
their group than did the leaders in the Al groups. The structured 
course materials may have provided women with more opportunity to 
assert themselves, For example, when working with formal teaching 
games such as "Course Planner in XX Country in Africa," competence 
rather than group status was obviously important, Women with work 
experience and ideas could make themselves heard, Since formal 
teaching games are not merely an exercise in discussing problems, 
the inhibitions that women often exhibit when discussing together 
with men disappeared, They received descriptions of some of the 
actual problems that course planners in country XX had faced and 
they too were given new information week by week and asked to out- 
line course programs and produce course materials, There were no 
right answers for these formal teaching games. Their solutions could 
be superior to those that had been executed by professionals. Still 
it was a relatively new experience for them and there were no fixed 
expectations that men would succeed better than women, 

Secondly, it seemed as though the greater freedom and area of re- 
sponsibility in the Al course made those students inclined to fall back 
to a primitive form of organization based on sex roles, The ET stu- 
dents could sooth their anxiety by turning to highly structured ma- 
terials at will, Furthermore, the ET groups had the advantage of 
being able to use educational technology itself as a highly specific, 
shared goal, The more abstract principles behind the word educational 
psychology were more difficult to experience as a concrete, shared 
goal. Finally, the fact that the ET students were systematically 
assigned to their groups twice during the term and the Al students 
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chose their own groups and were free to leave them may account for 
the greater concern with role specialization and goal formulation in 
the Al groups. 

The men and women in the ET course and the women in the small 
groups under women's leadership in the Al course made the greatest 
strides in transcending stereotyped sex roles. For example, the 
small group in the Al course that discussed the role of the family in 
the emancipation of the individual was able to examine their own con- 
tradictory motives, They could discuss how they preached equal role 
distribution, but practiced more conversative roles in their own homes 
or in the study situation itself, When discussing such inconsistencies 
between their ideals and their actual behavior, it was important, ac- 
cording to some, to feel accepted by the group. They did not need to 
feel ridiculous when revealing their actual unrealistic or ambivalent 
actions or preferences, Ambivalent or conflicting motives were re- 
vealed in the formal teaching games and in the project work, since 
they were forced not only to think but even to act critically, and in 
accordance with their beliefs. 

Since unrealized vocational potential is likely to function in uncon- 
scious ways, it was important to focus their attention on their own 
ambiguous messages, selective perception, etc, The Al groups made 
greater progress in doing this, probably because they had more free- 
dom than the ET groups, The group discussing emancipation were able 
to see how their prejudices toward certain other groups were a re- 
flection of their envy of the decisiveness and leadership qualities of 
the men in those groups, and of their own fear of behaving in an un- 
feminine manner, Some who were critical of the study situation were 
able tounderstand and discuss their own frustration when working as 
teachers. Some of the groups did role playing to show how teachers' 
fear of meeting parents can reveal itself in arrogance or in super- 
ficial, empty talk. 

The conflicts of age and sex that they experienced in the study 
situation were discussed in terms of students’ own inner conflicts, 
The older students were generally more committed to the established 
order within and outside of the classroom, The younger students 
were more likely to challenge traditional job tasks and to suggest inno- 
vative ones. They were more likely to speak of jobs that are ideal- 
istic and personally fulfilling than jobs that are secure and well- 
paying. This forced the older students to reexamine their vocational 
commitments, Likewise, the older students' courage in being able 
to continue on despite resistance and setbacks at work inspired the 
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younger students, The older students generally assumed the role of 
leader in the groups, because of their greater wisdom, tact or other 
qualities. 

There were complaints in both courses that not enough time had 
been given to discussing the principles and practice of group work and 
to working through actual conflicts, They claimed to have learned to 
recognize group dynamic processes and to benefit from the mutual 
stimulation and constructive criticism found in groups. Learning to 
resist group pressures in a confident way was a step many had not 
taken. 


Scientific Attitudes and Thematic Work in Groups 

The Al groups worked in a way that is more scientific than in pre- 
vious Al groups that had worked without themes. That is to say they 
themselves sought a critical problem, one of theoretical and social 
importance, and themselves formulated it and set about to answer 
it. They identified problems, such as the origin of school mobs, in 
their work environment or in society in general. In this stage of in- 
duction they visited schools to more closely observe the setting. In 
later stages of deduction they studied course literature and derived 
criteria for discussing mobbing from the theories of Piaget and others, 

Several groups in the Al and ET courses reached a wider perspec- 
tive than is normal in those courses by trying to integrate theories 
of psychological processes with theories of group and organizational 
dynamics and theories of economic-political forces, The students 
may have developed their critical powers more rapidly than is normal 
in the Al and ET course because their attention was focused on areas 
of personal concern: inadequacies in their own study situation, in 
present systems of child-rearing.and education, etc, Generally they 
felt that they had learned to value and exercise a critical attitude. 
This gain was off-balanced in part by the lack of contact they had 
with their teachers in the form of seminars and lectures. Many felt 
that that had not been able tomake great enough use of the teachers’ 
areas of competence, Many of their reports were not scientific in 
the conventional sense of the word, that is, they were not meticu- 
lous in citing sources or in describing how they had built on earlier 
studies. Most ofthe reports were scientific in the sense that the 
students were receptive to their empirical material and dissatisfied 
with half-thought-out formulations when finding conceptual models 
for this reality, They were highly critical when testing their own 
models empirically and theoretically. 
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Vocational development that involves transcendence of traditional 
roles and developmént of career commitment is a slow, patient pro- 
cess. However, the above experimentation shows that educators 
have a legitimate role in this process and that transformation of 
college studies in this direction does not mean the sacrifice of the 
development of scientific attitudes. New pedagogical models in- 
volving group work, thematic orientation and flexible structuring of 
course content, timing and examination did lead to vocational explora- 
tion and skill development in these groups, Had administrative pro- 
cedures, student and teacher involvement been more favorable, a 
more truly dialogue-oriented model of pedagogy could have evolved 
and with it a more complete development of scientific attitudes and 
career and other commitments, The relative advantages and disad- 
vantages of the greater degree of structured course materials and 
detailed course objectives can be seen when comparing events and 
results in the two courses, Different types of progress were made 
in each course, Clearly a new form of vocational guidance and learn- 
ing was developed in both courses, The new form avoided the hazards 
of individualized vocational counseling of college students in which 
the student believes that the counselor by way of tests, etc., hasa 
magic key to his personality. It also avoided the danger of deterring 
the more essential interests of astudent in too specialized or tech- 
nological a program, Students could assume one of the roles of the 
vocational counselor: that of discussing a person's current job pre- 
ferences in terms of his or her values, goals and personality, Stu- 
dents working in prcjects of their own choice within the university 
have far more freedom than those working within a short-term pro- 
gram to encourage the development of their interests: atimid woman 
who had looked for a speedy introduction to work as nurses’ aide for 
victims of insecticides can be stimulated by project work to choose 
freely whether to become a nurses' aide, an expert on insecticides, 
adoctor, etc. Each student is given more responsibility, freedom 
and help in shaping the unique commitments he or she wishes to make, 
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THE SUBJECTIVISM OF THE SOPHISTS: 
A PROBLEM OF IDENTITY 


Milton K, Reimer 


Much has been written about the ancient Greek Sophists by his- 
torians, educators and philosophers. Their approach to education 
which appeared to be a radical departure from the prevailing mode 
stirred up considerable controversy in their own day--a controversy - 
which is not without significance in our time. Their assumptions re- 
garding truth and how to discover it were the cause of a great deal 
of bitter reaction by such contemporaries as Socrates and Plato, 
And their apparent disregard for tradition and the accumulated wis- 
dom of the past made them iconoclasts of the first order. 

The details of their variegated qualities have frequently been chron- 
icled and evaluated from both positive and negative perspectives; any 
history of ancient education or survey of ancient philosophy will in- 
clude them, Therefore these will not be of primary concern here, 
Rather the concern of this monograph will be to briefly identify the 
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subjectivism of Sophism, to suggest its affinity to modern Existen- 
tialism, and also to recognize the contemporary frame of reference 
within which they functioned. 

It has been quite common in the recent past to equate Sophism with 
Pragmatism. Bertrand Russell, for example, suggests this relation- 
ship when he states concerning the Sophists: "Their disbelief in ob- 
jective truth makes the majority, for practical purposes the arbiters 
as to what to believe." And Robert F. Davidson in "Philosophies 
Men Live By" makes the same point when he interprets the dictum, 
"Man is the measure of all things" as meaning "A thing is good if it 
works," By this, he says, "Protagoras reveals himself as an early 
Pragmatist, "9 

Such a view, however, either overlooks a very significant distinc- 
tion between the notions of the relative and the subjective, or mis- 
understands the nature of the Sophist dictum. Pragmatism, as ar- 
ticulated by John Dewey and defined in a contemporary context, has 
at its core the notion of the relativity of values and truth; but such 
relativity is not dependent on each man's individual, subjective view; 
it is based on a social consensus which hopefully guarantees a more 
stable and uniform commitment of the members of society to an 
agreed-upon system and standards, In the words of Russell, the 
majority becomes the arbiters of accepted beliefs, 4 

This obviously is not subjectivism,. Subjectivism rejects all external 
criteria for morals and truth however arrived at. The social con- 
sensus approach is no more acceptable than that which is divinely 
revealed, To the Existentialist the need for personal freedom is 
paramount and cannot be circumscribed by either God or society.5 
The only authentic act of a person is that which he performs from a 
totally subjective urge. There is therefore a significant distinction 
between the notions of the relative and the subjective--a distinction 
which plays a key role in understanding the nature of the Sophist. 

A consideration of the basic Sophist tenent, "man is the measure 
of all things," must first answer what Protagoras and his fellow 
Sophists meant by "man", If by man is meant a collective notion 
such as "mankind", then there would indeed be valid reasons for which 
to place them in the Pragmatist camp. If collective "man" is the 
standard for truth and morals then it is consistent with Dewey's 
consensus approach, 

But such an interpretation of the dictum is generally not considered 
valid, John Burnett states: "It seems to me that the modern view 
which makes Protagoras refer, not to the individual man, but to 
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"man as such" attributes tohim a distinction he would not have under- 
stood and would not have accepted if he had. "6 And Adolfo Levi re- 
ports that "the ancient testimonies justifying the individual inter- 
pretation of man are much more numerous than the others, "7 

It seems valid therefore to assume that the Sophists intended to 
be subjectively relative in their view of truth and values rather than 
objectively relative like the Pragmatists, This assumption places 
them naturally into an Existentialistic framework. 

An interesting and significant corollary problem is suggested by an 
observation made by Burnett: "The practical inference to be drawn 
from all this is that onevery subject it is possible to make two oppo- 
site statements, both of which are true."8 This suggests a radical 
departure from classical logic which states that A is not non-A, Such 
a radical change in thinking, however, did not generally take place 
before the introduction of the dialectic method by Hegel. 

It seems probable therefore that the Sophists themselves never 
really accepted such a contradictory notion of truth even though 
their basic dictum suggested it. In spite of their novel notions they 
were men of their own age who could never totally break out of the 
world of objective absolutes. W.K.C. Guthrie sets the stage for 
such an observation. He defines the "man as measure" dictum as 
meaning "the way things appear to one man is truth for him and the 
way they appear to another is the truth for him. "9 This, of course, 
is a true Existentialistic-dialectic position, But Guthrie deals fur- 
ther with Protagoras' position and shows how he was unwilling to 
completely commit himself to such a contradictory stance. Pro- 
tagoras held that while each opinion was equally truthful not all opin- 
ions were equally good, "If any man sincerely believes that it is good 
to steal then that statement is true for him so long as he believes 
it," The majority, however, who hopefully would have a contrary 
view of stealing should try to change his mind so that he might be- 
lieve something better.19 In other words, all beliefs are equally 
true but not all are equally good. 

Such a semantic dodge with an appeal to an objective axiological 
criteria keeps the Sophists from being truly modern men. Indeed, 
given the philosophical milieu of their day it would seem likely that 
their appeal is made in the context of Realism rather than Pragma- 
tism, They did in fact believe that there was a criterion for good 
external to the individual. For epistemological questions man was 
the measure; for questions of value and the good there was an appeal 
beyond this measure, The Realists held to the existence of intrinsic 
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laws of nature which governed good, beauty, right and truth. UIlti- 
mately the Sophists appealed to these to provide direction for the 
selection of values among possible alternatives. 


Nevertheless, in spite of their umbilical tie to the prevailing phi- 
losophy of their day, their affinity to modern Existentialism is re- 
markable, It might possibly be noted that this relationship to the 
prevailing philosophies of their day made them all the more related 
to modern Existentialism, for the Existentialist thinker today fre- 
quently finds himself strongly rooted in related world-views. 


A word should be said regarding the effect of Sophist teaching on 
the Athenian society. Will Durant attributes to the Sophists' influ- 
ence a "disintegrating individualism [which]. . . weakened Athenian 
character,"11 £,B, Castle finds them, at least in part, responsible 
for the removal of external restraints, such as tradition and super- 
stition, without providing an alternative criterion for proper con- 
duct, 12 According to William A, Smith, "The gods were treated 
lightly; metaphysical speculation was decried; knowledge was re- 
stricted to sense impressions which reason could not transcend; truth 
was strictly relative; there were no universal or ultimate moral and 
ethical standards; man was the measure of all things, "13 


The decline of ancient Athens is a fact of history. What part the 
Sophists' teaching had in this decline is a matter of interpretation. 
Plato and Socrates were of the opinion that their part was signifi- 
cant, Certainly extreme individualism robs society of the cohesive 
bond it needs to survive. 


The implications for modern society are suggestive. Given our 
drift to an existentialistic subjectivism both in society at large and 
in the social institution of education in particular, we need to care- 
fully assess our emphasis and its possible consequences,: Numerous 
alternatives are being offered to present society, none of which are 
without their inherent dangers, Human engineering, mass indoctri- 
nation, centralization of education, etc.--while these might tie 
society together they are equally destructive of the human being. 
Perhaps a careful application of the eclecticism of the Sophists 
might still be desirable for any society--maximum freedom for the 
individual but with a recognition that there are universals in the 
area of truth and values that need attention. 
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EVELYN WAUGH'S "SWORD OF HONOUR": 
AN ESSAY IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF ART 


Michael Link 


In Western Civilization, aesthetics, the systematic philosophizing 
about beauty in art and in nature, begins with Plato in Greece of the 
fourth century B.C. Since that time many--if not most--of the 
great philosophers of the West have concerned themselves with this 
important branch of philosophy. 
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Despite their numerous efforts over a period of more than 2,000 
years, philosophers disagree greatly over what ideas and values are 
significant in aesthetics. Even if one gives up philosophizing about 
nature and restricts himself to the study of the philosophy of art, 
disagreement remains: proponents of contextualism dispute with 
supporters of isolationism, expressionists are at odds with formal- 
ists, and symbolists continue to assert that a work of art can more 
accurately be called a symbol rather than an expression. 

The study of the philosophy of art is further complicated by the 
fact that there are many arts to be studied: architecture, drama, 
literature, music, and opera. Furthermore, some of these genre 
are mixed arts--that is, they combine more than one media. 

Literature is an especially difficult art to classify. It is neither 
a visual art nor an auditory one per se, Most philosophers agree that 
it is a symbolic art the understanding of which depends upon the 
knowledge of its audience, 

From the foregoing introductory paragraphs, one readily under- 
stands that the study of the philosophy of art entails serious prob- 
lems, if not hazards, for the philosopher, This is particularly true 
with respect to the field of literature. To attempt to evaluate the 
major work of a controversial writer such as the late Evelyn Waugh 
is especially hazardous, Yet the aim of this essay is just that: to 
judge--at least in a cursory manner--Evelyn Waugh's war trilogy, 
Sword of Honour. 

First, this writer will make a systematic evaluation of Sword of 
Honour. In doing so, he will use formalist principles--that is, he 
will accept the idea that significant literature must have four ele- 
ments: emotional, imaginative, intellectual, and formal. 

What is meant by the emotional element? Does it mean the emo- 
tions of the reader, those of the author, or those of the characters 
created by the author? In this essay it méans the power of litera- 
ture to awaken the emotions of its readers, Waugh's trilogy not 
only appeals to the emotions of its readers, but it also meets three 
formalist requirements with respect to emotion. 

The emotions awakened, according to the formalist, must be just. 
The author must make noappeal to one's self-regarding emotions but 
must appeal to universal emotions, Waugh meets this requirement 
in his trilogy. The two most important emotions which the work 
arouses in its readers are indignation and pity. 

The emotions awakened must also be vivid and powerful, The in- 
tensity of the effect of emotion depends largely upon the nature of 
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the writer himself, He must feel deeply or he can not makehis 
reader do so. Waugh does feel deeply about what he is writing. Like 
many of England's outstanding authors, Waugh makes extensive use 
of irony. Thus most readers of the trilogy feel only slowly Waugh's 
appeal to their emotions. His appeal, however, is cumulative, dif- 
fused throughout the work, and extremely effective, 

Another test of the literary value of emotion is continuity or 
steadiness. This Sword of Honour has to a high degree, Characters 
move in and out, and events take place in London, Scotland, Crete, 
Egypt, West Africa, etc, Some of these events seem almost bizarre 
such as Operation Popgun, Ludovic's self-imposed imprisonment, or 
Ritchie-Hook's head hunting. Yet the appeal to the emotions of 
indignation and pity is maintained throughout, 

As does emotion, imagination plays an important part in litera- 
ture, Imagination is the power that allows the author to show things 
specifically, as if they were real. Thus imagination holds the key to 
the emotions of the reader, It is considered the most essential 
faculty of a novelist. 2 

Waugh's writing displays the quality of imagination to a high de- 
gree, This is notably so with regard to Major Hound, Ludovic, and 
Trimmer, characters who represent the anti-thesis of the qualities 
which Waugh values so highly, courage and honor, 

An illustration of Waugh's imagination is his treatment of Trim- 
mer, an amoral parvenu. Trimmer seeks amatory adventure in Glas- 
gow. Waugh tells us that the parvenu enters a hotel restaurant, 
"with all the panache of a mongrel among the dust-bins, tail waving, 
ears cocked, nose a quiver, "3 

Even more illustrative of the use of imagination in Sword of Honour 
is Waugh's description of Major "Fido" Hound's behavior in Crete. 
Hound, whom one critic called Waugh's most despicable character, 4 
puts his own interests above all else, "Fido"Hound does this to such 
a degree that he withdraws altogether from the war in Crete by 
crawling into aculvert. Describing the "fall" of Major Hound, critics 
have stressed Waugh's using imaginative words usually associated 
with dogs.5 

In the nether world of Crete, Hound efficiency itself at head- 
quarters, goes to pieces; his debasement typifies the entire 
Cretan episode and the loss of national honor. Soon Hound 
suggests that Guy call him by his nickname, "Fido," As his 
terror and confusion mount, he is more and more dehuman- 
ized and doggy. His "tail" is "right down"; he begins to scratch 
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and snuffle. After a particularly harrowing German bom- 
bardment, he sights a culvert; "Fido: has found his kennel," 
He creeps in, happily; "He found the curve of the drain com- 
fortable...like a hunted fox, like an air marshal under a bil- 
liard table, he crouched in torpor," Finally, having deserted 
his command in the midst of the coufused withdrawal, "Fido" 
is led by "delicious, doggy perceptions" to the scent of food. 6 

The third element of formal literary criticism is the intellectual. 
The intellectual element is the fact, the thought, or the truth which 
serves as the foundation of all intelligent writing. 

For the formalist critic the intellectual element of literature re- 
quires that the work of the novelist be faithful to the truth of life. 
The value of a novel is to a large extent measured by the degree of 
such truth that it contains, As an outstanding literary critic wrote: 

But imaginative literature need not be, indeed it cannot be 
rigidly faithful to the external facts of life, since it at- 
tempts always to give a representation, and not an exact 
transcript, of life. This being the case, it may be realistic, 
either in the sense of emphasizing outward appearances and 
relations, or in the sense of confining itself to the familiar; 
it may be idealistic in the sense that it interprets by high 
ideals the facts of life and renders their spiritual signifi- 
cance; and it may be romantic in that it finds its facts in 
the fields of the strange, the heroic, and the remote,” 

Critics have described Waugh as being a romantic writer, There is 
some truth in this in that in many of his works including his war tri- 
logy he finds some of his facts in strange and remote places, Whe- 
ther or not Waugh finds the facts of Sword of Honour in exotic or in 
common places, however, he interprets the facts of life by a stand- 
ard of high ideals and finds the facts of life woefully lacking. The 
themes of the dislocation of value in modern times and of the coura- 
geous and honorable man's pilgrimage as an alien in the twentieth 
century provide the intellectual element of the war trilogy. In sum, 
just as the work meets the formalist requirement that significant 
literature have emotional and imaginative dimensions it also fulfills 
the formalist requirement that important literature have a profound 
intellectual dimension. 

Now we turn to the fourth requirement of formalist criticism, the 
formal--or if you will--literary form. What does this consist of? 
By the term literary form we describe the sum of all the means by 
which the writer strives to convey both emotion and thought, An 
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important means of the writer is his choice words, His words must 
be right, They must fit every flexure of the writer's thoughts, More 
difficult still, the words must fit the shade of feeling and of fancy 
he wants to express, Closely related to a writer's choice of words 
is his style. The cardinal virtues of style are the contrasted quali- 
ties of energy and delicacy, 

Energy, in order to arouse the reader's attention, and to 

carry into his mind with life and vividness something; but 

delicacy, in order to carry just the right thing, to make the 

outlines of thought sharp, to render with fidelity the vary- 

ing and subtle shades of emotion. 8 

In writing Sword of Honour Waugh fulfills the requirement of su- 
perior literary form. He fulfills it in both his choice of words and 
in energy and delicacy of style. 

Although Waugh displays remarkable economy in his use of words, 
his words are extremely effective in conveying the thought he wants 
to get across and in bringing forth the emotion he wants to arouse, 
His words fit. They give the shade of feeling and fancy which he 
wants to express, Without doubt, Waugh is a master of the "mot 
juste," 

Waugh is also a master of style. In Sword of Honour he writes 
with both energy and delicacy. 

Waugh's style is energetic in that it grips the reader's attention. 
Moreover, it carries into the reader's mind the life and vividness of 
his characters and their follies, 

The styles of many writers display energy. This is true of the two 
most famous American writers of war novels, James Jones and Norman 
Mailer, but the writings of both of these men lack delicacy, It is 
rare to find a writer who has both power and discrimination. Waugh 
has both. Despite its energy, his style has delicacy--that is, his 
style is precise and finely shaded through his masterly command of 
the English language. Waugh is very skillful to indicate the subtle 
gradations of feeling by which one mood changes into another. 

Tosum up, Waugh in Sword of Honour fulfills all four of the formal- 
ist's requirements. In his trilogy he arouses the readers emotions. 
His writing is strong in both imaginative and intellectual elements. 
And it is even stronger in formal elements. In fact, Waugh isa 
stylist's stylist, and he displays his great skill at its highest level 
in Sword of Honour. 

Waugh's trilogy has been the subject of numerous reviews, Some 
critics have written favorable of it, but others--in spite of the great 
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technical skill Waugh displayed in the work--have denounced it with 
vigor. 

It is tothe three major criticisms that reviewers--notably Ameri- 
cans--have raised against Sword of Honour that we now address our- 
selves, These are as follows: first, the trilogy shows a falling off 
of humor in comparison with Waugh's previous books; second, Sword 
of Honour is marred by the fact that its author fails to acknowledge 
"human goodness can appear in more than one particular kind of cos- 
tume period "9 third, Waugh's trilogy is weak because its hero, Guy 
Crouchback, is a pitiful rather than a sympathetic character, 

Several American reviewers have asserted that compared to Waugh's 
earlier books Sword of Honour shows a falling off of humor, Is there 
any substance to this criticism? Yes andno, Those who consider 
Terry Southern or J. P. Donleavy as being superior humorists would 
probably not enjoy the humor of the Sword of Honour just as they 
would see the trilogy as less humorous than Waugh's earlier works 
such as Decline and Fall, Vile Bodies, Black Mischief, and Handful of 
Dust, Certainly these works of Waugh are excellent works of satire, 
but I think Sword of Honour is in no way inferior to them with respect 
to humor, The humor is there, but it is somewhat different. It is 
still satire--most ferocious satire--but it is broadened and deepened 
and masked somewhat in irony. The assertion that Sword of Honour 
shows a falling off in Waugh's skill as asatirist tells more about the 
naivity of the critic than it does about the humor in Waugh's trilogy. 

Thus the criticism that Sword of Honour is inferior to Waugh's 
earlier works is not a serious one. The idea that the trilogy is weak- 
ened because its author refuses ",..to believe that human goodness 
can appear in more than one period costume, "10 is of some consequence, 

To a large extent, one can sympathize with Waugh's idea that 
modern life is marked by mediocrity. And one can understand to some 
degree his view that history has become a monstrous irony, Yet does 
he not go too far when he finds modern man almost utterly lacking in 
moral courage and human goodness? I think Waugh's critics make a 
valid point in asserting that his power as a "thinker" and as an artist 
is narrowed by his failure to find the best of human qualities in any 
other milleu than that of a society which is aristocratic and Roman 
Catholic. 

Joseph Heller is neither Roman Catholic nor aristocratic, but he 
is anovelist and astrong critic of Waugh's Sword of Honour, Review- 
ing the third volume of trilogy, End of the Battle, Heller wrote: 

It is a dangerous thing to write a novel about a character 
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as dry and unimaginative as Crouchback, Waugh has written 

three, Because so much more of the End of the Battle cen- 

ters on its hero, it is I believe, the weakest member of the 

trilogy whose first two members have not made a very deep 

impression in this country. For someone who has never read 

Evelyn Waugh, this would be a poor place to begin, For many 
who always read him, this may, unfortunately, seem a good 
place to stop, 11 

The last two sentences of nonsensical rhetoric aside, Heller is 
able to elaborate and justify to some degree his low opinion of the 
trilogy. He does this largely on the grounds that Guy Crouchback, 
the hero of Sword, is inferior. Heller sees Crouchback as being not 
a sympathetic character but only a pitiful one. Heller interprets 
Crouchback as an incurable creature of inaction and ineptitude, a 
sensitive person who lacks a will of his own, To Heller, Crouchback 
is not innocent, but stupid. 

Heller tells us: 

« « » Crouchback and the war seem to be utterly unimportant 
to Waugh and so, in fact, does his own novel. He tells his 
story without excitement, and organizes his incidents with- 
our any feeling for the dramatic or the tragic. His special 
accomplishment is totreat matters of great significance to 
everyone as though they were of no significance to any one, 
Even more disappointing, there is almost none of the wicked 
humor that has always been his most precious talent. 

In Guy Crouchback Waugh has given to literature one of its 
biggest bores since J, Alfred Prufrock, The difference is that 
while Elliot knew his man thoroughly--from the beginning and 
made brilliant use of him--Waugh seems to have discovered 
the shortcomings of his creation too late, certainly long 
after almost anybody in these novels who is acquainted with 
him, 

Heller's critique is unbalanced to say the least. In regard to its 
judgment of Crouchback Heller's attack is not, however, without a 
high degree of truth, If not somewhat stupid, Crouchback is naive. 
He is almost inept and certainly is weak willed, He is to some degree 
a real "Prufrock" of prose, But despite the weakness of its hero all 
three books of the trilogy are fascinating to read. The trilogy holds 
a reader's attention as few books can. The fact is that the hero of 
Waugh's work is something of a boor, but the trilogy itself is su- 
perior, This, I think, demonstrates Waugh's great power as an artist. 
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Waugh's Sword of Honour meets all the formalist requirements of 
significant literature, It arouses the reader's emotion, it is marked 
by the highest degree of literary skill. The criticism that the trilogy 
shows 4a decline in Waugh's power as a humourist is without founda- 
tion, On the other hand, the assertions that Waugh's work is limited 
because of his predilection for finding virtue only in an aristocratic 
and Roman Catholic milleu and that the hero of the trilogy is a bore 
are of substance. Yet in spite of these weaknesses, Waugh's skill as 
a writer is so great that he overcomes his blind spot and the boor- 
ishness of his hero to write a fascinating trilogy. 

Acritic for the London Times Literary Supplement described Sword 
of Honour as "the one piece of English fiction about the 1939-1945 
War which is certain to survive."13 I agree. 
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ROLES AND GOALS OF EVALUATION: AN ISSUE 
E, Ray Dockexy 


Evaluation: A Rationale and Caution 

Eva‘uation is a topic widely used and abused in recent years. While 
it is alluded to in various ways, few educators are able to ascertain 
the parameters and constraints specific to evaluation. Prior to dis- 
cussing problems and issues in evaluation, one should first determine 
why evaluate at all? Daniel Stufflebeam set forth amost impressive 
rationale for evaluation that should answer the question--why? 

Stufflebeam stated that if one were to have a quality program, it 
must be based on quality decisions, Quality decisions must be based 
upon knowledge of alternatives to the present program. Sound judg- 
ments (quality decisions) are dependent upon timely access to valid 
and reliable information regarding the alternatives, Availability to 
valid and reliable information requires a systematic process for pro- 
vision of such information. The systematic processes of providing 
such valid and reliable information comprises the rationale for 
establishing the concept of evaluation. 1 

Merrell Hansen and Richard Smith acknowledge the presence of 
evaluation but stress caution in its use. "Evaluation cannot be 
escaped, because the individual will always evaluate himself, his suc- 
cesses and his failures, his abilities and liabilities, his values and 
goals. Our job, the job of all teachers, is to provide an atmosphere 
in which our evaluation and the student's self-evaluation will be con- 
structive of a humane, rationale, and positive self-image. "2 


Roles and Goals of Evaluation: A Definition 

The areas of role and goal evaluation have caused some contro- 
versy, yet much of this controversy could have been avoided had a 
few terms been defined. Many writers used purposes and roles sy- 
nonomously, while others interchanged purposes and goals. 

In order to set forth parameters from which to work, this writer 
defines goal evaluation as product evaluation which deals with ques- 
tions of worth, value and how well. Role evaluation will be defined 
as process evaluation and all definitions will be categorized under the 
following headings of which the first three were developed by Lee 
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Cronbach, The fourth category listed was referred to by several of 
the authors read and therefore, was added by this writer, 
1, Course improvement: deciding what instruction materials 
and methods are satisfactory and where change is needed, 
2. Decisions about individuals: identifying the needs of the pupil 
for the sake of planning his instruction, judging pupil merit 
for purposes of selection and grouping, acquainting the pupil 
with his own progress and deficiencies, 
Administrative regulation: judging how good the school sys- 
tem is, how good individual teachers are, etc, 
Community relations: providing the school community with 
information which reflects the goals set forth by the school 
and progress made in attaining those goals, 


Goal Evaluation 

The objective of goal evaluation is to relate outcome information 
to the objectives, This can be operationalized by measuring outcome 
data interms of criterion set forth in the goal-setting stages, This 
information will be most beneficial in deciding whether to continue, 
terminate, modify or refocus various phases in the program, 4 

Garlie Forehand viewed evaluation as "the collection of informa- 
tion about both the nature and the outcome of an educational proce- 
dure with a view toward assessing the quality of the procedure, "5 
The view of assessing the procedure is the goal of evaluation. 

In an article detailing the differences of goal and role evaluation. 
Scriven sees the goals as always the same--"the estimation of merit, 
worth, value, etc...."© Scriven later states that summative eval- 
uation should be goal-free, "Goals are necessary for effective plan- 
ning and implementation, They are not necessary for evaluation, "7 

Saylor and Alexander also view summative evaluation as being "goal- 
free," Summative evaluation should determine the extent which the 
goals established for a course of curriculum were attained by the 
students; it should include a process for goal-free evaluation, 8 

Most authors view the goal of evaluation as providing an answer to 
an all-important question. Gene Glass defined goal evaluation as 
answering the question: "Does the program under observation have 
greater value than its competitors or sufficient value of itself that 
it should be maintained."? Glass fails to use evaluation as a check 
to determine to what extent the intended outcomes (goals) are 
actualized in the summative evaluation, 

Max S. Marshall perceives problems with evaluation goals as he 
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defines it "to put a value upon. nl0 A problem develops in deciding 
who will determine the value. According to Marshall, evaluation 
depends on environment or circumstances and someone's personal 
judgment. As the circumstances of the evaluator change, so do the 
values, 

The difficulties of evaluation are: (1) evaluation has become a goal 
in itself and (2) evaluation has created an atmosphere of constant 
criticism, 11 

The solution to the problem, according to Marshall, is analysis. 
"Analysis, in contrast to the subjective judgements of evaluation, is 
objective."12 Analysis makes observations regarding evaluation de- 
cisions while evaluation stresses the decision, Marshall views analy- 
sis as being very calculating and avoiding subjection, "Analysis pin- 
points the whys and wherefores, whereas evaluation emphasizes a 
personal decision which is of no real help."13 It would appear from 
the previous comments that Mr, Marshall had been reading Mr, Glass's 
definition of goal evaluation. 

' Goal evaluation was, for the most part, defined as the measure- 
ment of worth of an end product, 


Evaluation Roles 

In many cases the writers wrote broad, generic definitions for the 
roles of evaluation and thus their definitions could be placed into any 
and all of the categories set forth in this paper. The writers who 
were more discriminating will be posited according to the defined 
roles. 

i, Course Improvement 

As we stated previously, this area involves decisions concerning 
instruction materials and methods. Forehand identifies this as a 
primary role in affecting the attitudes of students and teachers 
toward programs, 1 

R.E. Stake views the roles of evaluation as being "based on orient- 
ing more to program activities than to program intents, to respond- 
ing to audience requirements and to reporting different value per- 
spectives."15 The section of his definition which speaks of 'respond- 
ing to audience requirements and reporting different value perspec- 
tives,' could be categorized under community relations or decisions 
about individuals. 

Bloom, Hastings, and Madaus specified one of their evaluation 
roles as acontrol system in which it is possible to determine at each 
level in the teaching learning process whether the intended objectives 
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are being met, If the objectives are not being met, then necessary 
changes are to take place to insure the fulfillment of the prede- 
termined goals, 16 

The first purpose of the Eight-Year Study was "to make a periodic 
check on the effectiveness of an educational program and to indicate 
to the educators where changes should be made, "17 

Voicing much the same feeling, David Payne stated the following 
view regarding formative evaluation. "The key element in the pro- 
cess is the continuous feedback of date to be used to improve the 
instructional materials or learning sequences as they are being de- 
veloped, Evaluation information is most helpful when it can be used 
to do the most good in making for greater effectiveness--not after 
the fact, "18 

It is obvious from the above literature that a major role of evalu- 
ation is to provide information necessary for continual upgrading of 
instructional methods and materials. 


Il, Decisions About Individuals 

Clifford Bee saw the basic purpose of school evaluation as con- 
tributing to the efficacy of student learning. To achieve this end, 
one must be aware of all possible influences of student achievement,19 

Forehand lists establishing standards of student achievement as 
being a most important role of evaluation, These standards are to 
be subject to constant input from a wide range of opinions and per- 
spectives within an institution, The standards are also reflective of 
the goals set forth in the program design, 20 

Following the same thought, Bloom, Hastings, and Madaus stated 
as a role that evaluation was "a method of acquiring and are | 
the evidence needed to improve the students’ learning and teaching."2 
They also saw "Evaluation as an aid in clarifying the significant goals 
and objectives of education and as a process for determining the ex- 
tent to which students are developing in these desired ways."22 The 
method suggested by the authors was a result of a teacher-pupil 
interaction in formulating goals and objectives, 23 

Again, the Eight-Year Study reflected decisions about the indi- 
vidual when they stated as a purpose "to provide information basic 
to the disposition and guidance of individual students, "24 


Ill, Administrative Regulation 
In listing purposes of evaluation, the Eight-Year Study stated one 
general purpose which penetrates several categories, This purpose 
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of evaluation was to provide mental security tothe students, parents 
and school staff by presenting evidence that the schools were meet- 
ing the goals that had been set forth, 25 

Forehand felt the need of reporting to professional educators the 
existing situations in the schools, This process would open communi- 
cation between fields of study and provide self-appraisal of its 
effectiveness. 26 

James Finn described a major role of evaluation as providing the 
educational community with instruments which will be informative 
regarding success of the educational processes, Finn sees this func- 
tion as operating primarily with new programs so that educational 
communities in distant places may be aware of recent findings. 27 


IV. Community Relations 
In view of vociferous demands for accountability, more curriculum 
evaluators are including as arole of evaluation, community relations. 
The Eight-Year Study voiced the importance of public relations by 
proposing that the school community be informed of the value of the 
school program, 2 


Malcom Provus suggested "that evaluation play a direct role in 
developing a sense of community, It should be understood that public 
evaluation does not mean an evaluation reported to higher echelons 
of management and authority but evaluation written for, and under- 
stood by the community served," 9 

Justification was a purpose of evaluation cited by Finn. By justi- 
fying through evaluation, boards of education, state legislatures, and 
numerous other formal and informal groups will be informed when 
making decisions that will affect education, 30 


Summary 

The difficulty in discriminating between goals and roles of evalua- 
tion has been primarily a semantic problem. Goals of evaluation are 
stated in measurement terms of how well, worth, and value. Goal 
evaluation is product-oriented; that is, the evaluator is interested 
in the final outcome. 

Role evaluation is contributory; it provides, creates, adds to, im- 
proves and validates the objectives set forth in the curriculum, Most 
writers used the term purposes in referring to roles of evaluation, 
Terms that are synonomous with role evaluation are supplemental in 
that they are additive to t\2 overall goal of evaluation. 
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MAURICE FRIEDMAN'S TOUCHSTONES AND EDUCATION 
Donald S, Seckinger 


Maurice Friedman stands his own ground as a freely choosing phi- 
losopher of dialogue who speaks to us for the most part indirectly, 
as interpreter of literature, philosophy, and religious experience. 
His beautiful and complex treatment of Buber's thought in Martin 
Buber: The Life of Dialogue, 1 marks him in Buber's own view as one 
of the few persons able, in some degree, to make some sense out of 
the rich and tangled growth of. Buber's thought for English speaking 
readers, 

Again, in his literary studies, the intensive Problematic Rebel: 
Melville, Dostoievsky, Kafka, Camus” and the very extensive To Deny 
Our Nothingness: Contemporary Images of Man3--in both of these 
he exemplifies the dialogical approach of evoking through their own 
works and words the meanings authors disclose through lived experi- 
ences, He takes a stance, of course, an active stance in terms of 
the authors' carrying out intentions, and he does not hesitate to judge 
the success of their endeavors on their own terms, Yet he leaves 
the reader quite free to make his or her own interpretations, to 
disagree and contend seriously with himself as an author in dialogue 
with each of them, 

On these terms, it becomes extremely difficult to encounter and 
to tease out for education the prime meanings of his philosophy of 
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dialogue. We know he stands in the tradition of Buber, Marcel, and 
to some extent the later Camus but, unlike his most influential 
mentor, Buber, he has not as yet written directly on education. We 
do have his indirect commentaries, but these could mislead us if we 
fail to encounter him as a person on his unique life's way. Thus it 
becomes critically important to enter the life of Maurice Friedman 
in the most personal way open to us, by means of his intellectual 
autobiography and testament Touchstones of Reality, 4 

Why touchstones? Why not principles, guidelines, absolutes, meta- 
physical system building? Why not, indeed, in a life turned toward 
the comparative study of religious experience, a psychological or a 
theological treatise on the psychic mechanisms or logical proofs of 
belief? All of these methods of inquiry and analysis Friedman re- 
jects in favor of his touchstones: 

What modern man needs is not "faith" in the traditional 
sense of that term but a life-stance--a ground on which to 
stand and from which to go out to meet the ever changing 
realities and absurdities of a techtronic age. Touchstones 
of reality have to do above all with our life-stance--with 
that personal and social ground that might enable us to with- 
stand bureaucratization and surveillance--the innumerable 
incursions of military, industrial, ecological, economic, and 
political forces into our personal lives,5 

At the same time he offers to us a witness of his own personal 
journey along the way, Friedman does not presume to prescribe this 
as a model of wisdom for all persons, He is one person, present in 
and to the human problematic as it has compounded itself since his 
coming of age on the threshold of the Second World War. He has en- 
countered and continues to meet his touchstones, decisive experi- 
ences of persons, events, philosophical studies, moral choices, as 
he lives his way through the shattering middle and later years of our 
century. In the same sense that his inspiration Martin Buber lived 
seriously, faithfully, decisively through two World Wars, from in- 
tellectual leader of German Jewry, to educational pioneer in Palestine 
and Israel, to gadfly-scholar at the intersection of tradition and of 
the present moment--so has Friedman been reared and made in the 
uniqueness of his responses to the inevitabilities of moral actions 
and their consequences, 

In a previous essay, "Martin Buber and the One-Sided Dialogical 
Relation," as well as in my "The Buber-Rogers Dialogue: Theory 
Confirmed in Experience," I pointed out the necessary risks to be 
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present to unanticipated personal encounters along life's way.6 So 
with Friedman as with Buber and any person confronted with choice, 
there has been anxiety, pain, and a turning, both more deeply inward 
and more sincerely outward inthe interhuman sphere. In Friedman's 
case, he was born into a comfortable Reform Jewish family in the 
American southwest in 1920. Reared in a secularized home and im- 
mersed in a public education that led to a Harvard scholarship, he 
knew little of his ancestral tradition, No matter what religious or 
ethnic group we ourselves can identify, some generations back, it is 
not difficult to understand his position as a modern, culturally dis- 
placed American: 

When I went to Reform Jewish Sunday School in Tulsa, I 
learned much Jewish history and legend and took to heart the 
predominantly moral emphasis of Reform Judaism of the 
1930s, But I learned almost nothing of traditional Rabbinic 
Judaism or of the mitzvot (commandments) and observances 
that made up the life of my Hasidic grandfather in Lithuania, 7 

It does not require much imagination to transpose this experience 
to American Protestants or Catholics caught up in the modernizing 
and secularizing of the present moment in history. Chances are that 
this process is by now far more advanced along the road of denaturing 
the richness and variety of tradition. 

For Maurice Friedman, his journey of the soul really began in 
earnest with the painful and decisive choice to become a conscienti- 
ous objector as we became involved as a nation in the Second World 
War. He describes for us what was to him a necessary turning point 
in which his ideals of social justice through action were confronted 
by his deeply held pacifism: 

Finally, my alternatives seemed to boil down tothe unhappy 
choice of doing nothing--that is, spending (as it turned out) 
three and a half years in Civilian Public Service camps for 
conscientious objectors largely performing "made work"... 
and doing what seemed harmful in itself and in its results-- 
taking part in a war that was likely to produce new conflicts 
and new wars. ...I pictured myself at times as a man tied 
to a chair, to whom others said, "We will untie you from the 
chair if you will agree to kill your fellow man, Otherwise 
you must remain tied to this chair, n8 

It was, in spite of Friedman's own disclaimer, something more 
than "made work"--even though there was much physical routine, 
One of the striking experiences he underwent was hospital duty, re- 
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minding us of Marcel's very similar services in the First World War, 
Just as human suffering and depersonalization so affected the French 
Catholic philosopher of the interhuman, so Friedman says of his 
duties as an orderly in a mental ward: 
e« « « Whatever of depression and fear, filth and horror has 
remained inmy memory from my time with the feeble-minded, 
I have taken with me from there something infinitely precious 
and ever present: these images of man that have been my 
daily companions in all the years since then, 9 
He was thus on his way to discovering in even the most miserable 
interpersonal situations his own selfhood and a more humbled and 
chastened direction in his studies and reflections, He sought, fora 
time, to become that which he would later call a real contradiction 
in the modern world, a "saint" in the medieval sense. Here he 
describes his youthful resolve: 
I cut myself off almost altogether from the regular life 
of my own unit. I would never play cards, dance, or even, if 
I could help it, converse with the other members. Instead, 
Itried to feel the presence of God at every moment by means 
of silence, inner concentration, and the constant repetition 
of phrases from Brother Lawrence or Hindu sing-words 
(Mantrams), 10 
When the opportunity arose, late in the war, to join a newly formed 
"Retreat side-camp" of "C,P.S. men who wished to join together in 
the search for God, "11 Friedman eagerly volunteered, The Retreat 
experience was for him both a sickeningly disillusioning encounter 
and a decisive upward turning. He discovered that his own mysticism 
was regarded as simply another system of thought to be remolded 
through the forcible actions of others, He felt himself reduced, in 
the eyes of those he had befriended, to a mere object part of their 
views--one to be accepted and, in Buber's meaning, "confirmed" only 
on condition that he accept Christ as the only way to salvation. He 
describes the approach of a zealot who 
° e e had come to the Retreat with the express purpose of 
finding disciples to join him in a monastic life vow the fol- 
lowing Easter. .. . He imposed upon the group a Christo- 
centric and highly ritualistic Christianity in place of the 
silent meditation which we all had in mind, .. . He said it 
was only pride and self-will that kept me from believing, and 
I was too conflicted at that time to be altogether sure that 
he was wrong. He shouted at me, stamped his feet in rage, 
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and tried to force upon me a "holy obedience" to him to which 
I had never agreed, 12 

Friedman thus experienced what tragically so many Christians and 
others have undergone under the name of religious education, This 
insulting and demeaning misdirection of spiritual energies is the 
other side of the comfortable or modern religious emptiness that 
denies the validity of the interhuman, the unique, and the serious 
spiritual depths of man. 

In response to such experiences, Friedman wrote a long letter to 
his peers, in which he laid down the foundations of his existential 
trusting, that giving way from purely subjective and self-contrived 
mysticism to a simpler faith: 

. « « I came down to this Retreat to find the peace and free 
time in which to grow spiritually in fellowship with other 
seekers, Ihave found conflict rather than peace, conscious 
problems rather than higher mystical states, Yet I have 
grown through conflict and the confusion and pain which it 
caused, .. . I now know that I shall live a life of service in 
the world and shall have a family--both central parts of the 
Hasidic tradition. However, the service I shall give will be 
what I call "integral social action"--remaining open to the 
will of God at each moment and sensitive to the needs of 
those around one... .13 

He had returned to the tradition of his grandfather, having passed 
through student socialism, studies in modern psychologies, Hindu 
mantrams and meditations, and the effort consciously to construct 
a "mysticism and ametaphysical cosmology" which would intellectually 
reconcile many of the great religious traditions of the world, Fried- 
man found, for himself, that in retreat from the world, in an at- 
tempt to reach God without reference to the seriousness and con- 
creteness of everyday life, he was unable to bring forth his God. He 
learned the Hasidic touchstone to hallow the simple and humble pre- 
sentness of the human task. 

Maurice Friedman's life was changed in a way that would always be 
with him, a way that he would never forget. There would be other 
touchstones on the pathway he had chosen, family life, graduate 
studies, extensive travel, along and fruitful personal association 
with Martin Buber. But this particular touchstone was the decisive 
turning, that which gave meaning to the suffering that had gone be- 
fore and was to illuminate what was to come: 

- » « basic trust came to me not in spite of but because of 
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the destruction of all that had so carefully been built up. It 
was a shattering experience to be forced to recognize that 
what I had taken tobe the whole of reality was really a world- 
view in my mind--shared with other people, to be sure, but 
lacking a real encounter with otherness. .. . basic trust 
has to do with the very meaning of touchstones, For touch- 
stones of reality imply that we do not have to be "hung up" 

on the either-or of objective, universal meaning or a meaning 

that is merely subjective and cultural. To say that we can 

have some contact with reality without having to make the 
claim that it is the reality, to say that we can have touch- 
stones of reality and even share them--that takes a certain 

trust along the way, 14 

With trust in existence, it is possible to go forth in educating and 
in other human relations, to be teacher or lover or friend. Lacking 
this trust, we lose our way in an object world of meaningless manipu- 
lations, a wasteland unredeemed and emptied of interhuman encoun- 
ters, 
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UNITED STATES ATTEMPTS TO KEEP THE USSR 
OUT OF THE MIDDLE-EAST 
THE 1948 EPISODE 


Raymond Habiby 


The United States did not develop an active policy in the Middle 
East until the end of the Second World War, Having assumed an acti- 
vist role in international relations, the U.S.A. began in the post war 
period the process of formulating an independent foreign policy for 
that region, independent of Britain and France, although at times in 
alliance with them. This has not been a simple task because of what 
appears to be a persistent pattern of political, social and economic 
problems in the area and the fact that the interests of the United 
States and Britain and France do not always coincide in the region. 

Now in 1977, a study of policy pursued by the U.S.A, in the Middle 
East shows that the national concerns of America have in fact per- 
sistently focused on four overall general objectives: 

1, The region should not be allowed to fall under a power hostile 
to the United States and its allies. The U.S.A. identified the hos- 
tile power during this period as the Soviet Union. 

2. Israel must survive as a state in the said region whether its 
Arab neighbors like it or not, To achieve this objective the U.S.A. 
was ready to exercise its immense power to attain its general objec- 
tive but the U.S.A. also hoped that in time normal State relations 
would be worked out between Israel and her Arab neighbors. 

3. Maintain vital international communications lines which run 
through the region and keep them open, This was specially the case 
with regard to the sea lanes. 

4, The oil of the Middle East must remain available tothe allies 
of the United States in Western Europe and also to Japan and as much 
as possible denied to the Soviet Union %and its allies, The United 
States itself was recently added to the list of states which must 
receive Middle East oil. 

Over the period in question the United States, while guided by those 
four overall general policy objectives, actively pursued the compo- 
nents of this policy withdifferent levels of stressalthough at times 
it pursued all of them with equal intensity, It is easy to conclude 
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that the present policy of President Carter vis-a-vis the Middle East 
is also an attempt to implement the general policy objectives of the 
United States, So were the policies pursued by President Nixon, 
Secretary of State Henry Kissinger before. Such policy programs as 
the Roger Plan, the Middle East Defense Command, the Eisenhower 
Doctrine and the Truman Doctrine all fit well within the general 
policy pattern, although it should be noted that it was natural for 
each statesmen to follow a policy based on his own style of doing 
things. 

In pursuing this objective, the United States has shown a remark- 
able consistency in its moves to ensure that the Middle East does 
not fall under Soviet domination and in the process keep Soviet Union 
Personnel out of the region, This could explain the strong U.S, an- 
tagonism to the late President Nasser of Egypt because he was con- 
sidered the man responsible more than anyone else for the introduc- 
tion of Soviet personnel to the Middle East, An analysis of post 
World War II U.S. policy in this matter shows that it is based on 
two parallel approaches. One, is that the United States will work 
with the Soviet Union whenever such cooperation furthers United 
States policies in the region and, two, is that the United States will 
not tolerate asoviet presence in the Middle East or Soviet personnel, 
even if indoing so the Soviet Union would be supporting United States 
policies in the area. 

Based on these two foreign policy assumptions, the United States 
welcomed the Soviet Union's participation in the working of the United 
Nations Special Commission on Palestine in 1947 (UNSCOP) and also 
welcomed soviet support in the 1947-1948 United Nations Palestine 
debate, In this the Soviet Union was cooperating in general U.S, ob- 
jective No, 2 namely the creation and survival of Israel, yet when the 
Soviet Union tried in 1948 to send Soviet personnel as truce observ- 
ers, the U.S.A. responded with an emphatic "no." This U.S. policy 
has persisted in different forms and patterns until in October 1973 
the United States deemed it necessary to proclaim a state of mili- 
tary alert to stop the Soviet Union from sending a soviet contingent 
to the Middle East, 

The months of May and June 1948 may have been the scene of the 
first open clash between the United States and the Soviet Union over 
the question of Soviet personnel in the Middle East, The record of 
this clash is doubly interesting because, while in the 60's and early 
70's we take Soviet support of the Arabs for granted, the clash took 
place in 1948 when the Soviet Union was presenting itself as a staunch 
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supporter of the new Jewish state in contrast to what it called the 
"zig-zag policy" of the United States, 

When fighting broke out in Palestine in 1947 between the Arab and 
Jewish inhabitants following the United Nations adoption of the par- 
tition plan, it was deemed necessary to maintain a United Nations 
presence on the spot to report on the fighting. On April 23, 1948, 
the United States proposed in the Security Council the establishment 
of a truce commission "so that our agency may make a report, "1 
A handy formula was found to keep the Soviet Union out of Palestine. 
The resolution asked members of the Security Council with consular 
representatives in Jerusalem, with the exception of Syria, to have 
their consuls form the commission, It was pointed out that with 
the fighting in progress, quick action was essential, and that the 
said consuls were already on the spot, The Soviet Union did not have 
a consul in Jerusalem at that time. While the Syrian delegate pro- 
tested the exclusion of his country, he nevertheless expressed no 
desire to serve.2 The resolution was passed on April 27, 1948, with 
a favorable vote from the Soviet Union, The commission was formed 
of the consuls of the United States, France and Belgium in Jerusa- 
lem, being-the only consuls of member states of the Security Coun- 
cil at that time. 

On May 29, 1948, the Security Council ordered the belligerents in 
Palestine to observe a four-week cease-fire, The Truce Commission 
was asked to supervise the cease-fire, and Count Folke Bernadotte 
of Sweden was appointed United Nations Mediator, Bernadotte, feel- 
ing the need for military observers to help him perform his duties 
and basing his action on the May 29 resolution, asked the govern- 
ments of the members of the Truce Commission to supply him with 
military officers to serve as his military observers,3 

Mr. Gromyko, the Soviet Union delegate, raised the matter of the 
U.N. observers, It is interesting to note that the June President of 
the Security Council was Mr, F., El Khouri of Syria and that whenever 
the Palestine question was discussed by the Security Council, the 
Council seated Jamal El Husseini as representative of the Palestine 
Arab Higher Committee, and Mr, A, Eban as representative of the 
Jewish Agency in Palestine. Mr. Gromyko had this to say: 

As regards the USSR, I deem it essential to state that it 
is prepared, together with the other countries directly con- 
cerned, tosend its observers to Palestine to fulfil the func- 
tions provided for inSecurity Council Resolution of 29 May. 

Mr, Jessup (USA), Mr, Parodi (France), and Mr, Langenhove (Bel- 
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gium) informed the Council that their governments had in fact been 
asked by the U.N. Mediator to supply military observers, Mr. Gro- 
myko ridiculed the "logic" of such action, He said: 

When we were setting up the Truce Commission we were 
asked to establish a commission composed of the countries 
represented on the Security Council which had consuls in 
Palestine. .., we are told now that only the countries 
which are members of the Truce Commission are to.send such 
observers, 

This "logic," as you see, is not distinguished for its 
modesty, and it is impossible for us to agree withit... ° 

The President of the Council decided that the matter was to be 
taken up at the next Council meeting, andthe meeting was thereupon 
adjourned, 

The Council met again on June 10. The Truce in Palestine had by 
that time come into full effect, Mr. Parodi of France asked the 
Council to send a telegram to the Mediator thanking him for his ef- 
forts and "perhaps also to saythat we consider his interpretation of 
the terms of our resolution a fair and accurate one, "6 

Gromyko took objection and said that such a telegram would be 
"tantamount to interpret the situation as meaning, . . . we approve 
actions . . . in regard to the question of military observers,"7 He 
added: 

The USSR delegation expresses the hope that the Security 
Council will have no objection tothe utilization of USSR mili- 
tary observers along with military observers of some other 
countries to whose utilization the Soviet Union has no objec- 
tion, 8 

Mr. Jessup for the United States, he was remarkably cool and 
matter of fact on the subject, brushed aside the Soviet request and 
said that the "question . . . is something which the Security Council 
thought might well be left to the Mediator working with the Truce 
Commission, "9 

Mr. Tarasenko of the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic, speaking 
in support of the Soviet Union, raised the questions of "chance, " 
"impartiality," and "qualifications," He said: 

. « » Why were Belgium, the United States of America, and 
France to be members of the Truce Commission? Was it be- 
cause these countries were the most impartial or the most 
interested, or had some special qualifications which were 
essential for this task? No, It was purely amatter of chance 
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and was due to the fact these countries had their consuls on 

the spot. Moreover it might have happened that the countries 

which had consuls in Palestine might have lacked some of the 
qualifications necessary to form membership of this com- 
mission, and any further wating: spams of this principle would 
be incorrect to say the least. 1 

Gromyko took an even sharper stand inhis criticism of the decision 
to exclude Soviet observers. He said: 

No one in his right mind can understand why the United 
States, France, and Belgian observers should be present in 
Palestine, while USSR observers may not... . 

The Soviet Union has grounds which are certainly no less 
cogent than those of the United States for including a small 
group of military observers, possibly smaller in number than 
the United States group... . 

Gromyko seems to have assumed that the United States objection 
could have been softened with a Soviet offer to send only a "small 
group of military observers." Gromyko finally reserved the right to 
submit a formal resolution at the following Security Council meet- 
ing. The Soviet Union did not seem to have been in ahurry. The 
President of the Council thereupon suspended discussions until such 
time as a resolution was submitted. 

The Council reconvened on the Palestine question on June 15, 1948. 
El Khouri of Syria was still President of the Council. After point- 
ing out that the United States, France and Belgium had already sent 
observers at the request of the Mediator without first securing the 
authority or consent of the Security Council, Mr. Gromyko told the 
Council that while his government was planning to send five persons, 
the United States was getting ready to send twenty-one persons, He 
did not compare the number of suggested USSR observers with the 
number to be sent by either France or Belgium. In fact Gromyko 
was only critical of the United States. He proceeded to compare the 
United States policy with that of the Soviet Union on the question of 
the "Jewish state in Palestine" to show the steadfastness of the 
USSR on this issue, and that being the case he could see no reason 
for United States objections to the USSR plan to send a small group 
of observers. He said: 

Perhaps the policy of the United States differs from that 

of USSR with regard to the creation of a Jewish state in 
Palestine on the basis of the well known decision of the United 
Nations, If so, let the United States representative say so, 


; 
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Palestine, however small the number the USSR was planning to send, 
Gromyko proceeded to launch a bitter attack on the United States on 
two counts. First he tried to present the United States as a coun- 
try which had been faltering in its support of the Jewish state com- 
pared to the Soviet Union's firm and consistent position, Calling the 
Security Council's rejection of the USSR resolution "not an accidental 
phenomenon, " Gromyko proceeded to say: 

We are profoundly convinced that this rejection is due to 
the position which has been taken with regard to the Pales- 
tine question by several states, and of course by the United 
States inthe first place, It isimpossible not to trace a con- 
nection between the rejection of the USSR proposal and the 
United States position in regard to Palestine--a rather zig- 
zag position, as you know--and also between the rejection of 
this proposal and the position of the USSR which has been 
both firm and consistent since the United Nations first con- 
sidered the Palestine question, 16 

In developing this point further, Gromyko argued that had the 
United States been really supporting the Jewish state and the Parti- 


tion Plan, it would have supported the USSR observers offer, and be- 
cause the United States had failed to do so, the USSR was compelled 
to maintain a vigilant stand in support of the partition resolution, 
He said: 


The fact of the USSR proposal having been rejected com- 
pels us to be on our guard concerning the position of certain 
states, and of the United States in the first place, If the 
United States is consistently following a policy in favor of 
the establishment of an independent Jewish state in Palestine 
--or better still, a Jewish and Arab states in Palestine, in 
accordance with the United Nations decision--why need the 
United States Government object to the utilization of USSR 
military observers? . . . The fact that objections are being 
put forward with considerable stubborness compels the vigi- 
lance not only of the USSR delegation and the USSR, but of 
all who are determined to secure the implementation of the 
General Assembly resolution on the partition of Palestine 
into two independent states--a Jewish state and an Arabstate. 

It is too early at present tojudgehow far the opinions that 
are being expressed, particularly in the United States press, 
correspond to the facts, The matter deserves to be mentioned 
at the present meeting of the Security Council in view of the 
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position adopted by the United States in regard to this ques- 
tion. 

The second point raised by Gromyko in his criticism of the United 
States was its failure to marshal support for resolutions seeking 
the implementation of United Nations actions and at the same time 
weakening attempts to pass resolutions in support of such action, 
He said: 


When it is a matter of adopting any decision aimed at im- 
plementing the General Assembly decision on the creation of 
two states in Palestine, the United States is almost power- 
less to gather a majority of votes in the Security Council, 
but when it is aquestion of weakening adecision of the United 
Nations to create two independent states in Palestine the 
United States can successfully collect’a majority of votes, 
either from among the’ representatives who vote against the 
USSR proposal, or from among those who abstain, 8 


The United States, France and Belgium continued to provide ob- 
servers exclusively until 1953, Following the Qibya incident in 
October that year, which marked the series of so-called Israeli "re- 
taliatory action," 9 the Chief of Staff of the Truce Supervision Or- 
ganization (UNTSO) secured additional observers from Sweden, Den- 
mark and New Zealand. In 1956 Norway, Australia and Canada joined 
in sending observers, 

The move started by the United States in 1948 to stop the Soviet 
Union from sending its personnel to the Middle East through the 
United Nations has so far been agreat United States diplomatic suc- 
cess as noSoviet personnel have served with the United Nations bodies 
in the Middle East. The Soviet Union first tried to send its person- 
nel to the Middle East as the firm champion of the new Jewish state, 
but when it failed, the Soviet Union gradually changed horses and, by 
its support of the Arab states and through them, has succeeded in 
sending USSR personnel in so many different forms and at so many 
different levels. The Palestine and Arab-Israeli questions may now 
be considered at a Geneva Conference, or through a new process of 
step by step diplomacy. Whatever it may be the United States now 
openly admits that a lasting agreement must have the full approval 
of the Soviet Union even if it still means that the Soviet Union must 
stay out of the Middle East, 
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James F, Gollattscheck, Ervin L,. Harlacher, Eleanor Roberts, Benja- 
min R. Wygal, COLLEGE LEADERSHIP FOR COMMUNITY RENEWAL 
(San Francisco, California: Jossey-Bass, Inc., 1976), 160 pages. 


It is most difficult for a reviewer to maintain objectivity when 
the philosophy espoused in the book is either totally foreign to the 
personal philosophy of the reviewer, or when the convictions pre- 
sented are so closely aligned with those of the reviewer as to make 
objectivity impossible. The latter is the case for this reviewer, and 
perhaps would be for most administrative practitioners in today's 
Community Colleges. 

In defining the Community Renewal College the authors have diffi- 
culty in describing any more than the accepted version of a compre- 
hensive community college, Such phrases as "the college will be com- 
mitted not just to degrees and credentials, not just to job training, 
and not just to service for the community," and "be committed to 
the continualimprovement of all aspects of community life and dedi- 
cated to the continual growth and development of its citizens and 
social institutions" are hardly new. The role of the Community Re- 
newal College is worthy of continued emphasis, however, and the 
authors do anexcellent job of redefining, and reemphasizing this role. 
The authors continue by stating that the Community Renewal College 
delivers the kinds of education community members want and need, 
and not what pedagogues think is good for them--this position would 
be very difficult to argue with. 

While it is stated in the Preface that the book is not an attempt 
at a "cookbook" approach, it fortunately lists all of the ingredients. 
Even though exact measurements and cooking time will vary by alti- 
tude and geographic locations, a good chef would need no other direc- 
tions than those outlined in the book. 

Once the mission of the Community Renewal College is outlined, 
the authors set about in a logical manner to help the practitioner 
accomplish this mission. One of the strongest chapters in the book 
concerns learning about the clientele of the college. This chapter 
addresses not only the statistical and demographic data necessary to 
really know the community, but it also gives good ideas concerning 
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the social indicators which will help define the community. This is 
followed by a proposed model and a case study which should prove of 
great value when an institution gets to the "how to" stage. Helpful 
hints are also given for predicting future needs, 


Chapter III adequately describes the need for cooperation with other 
community agencies, Since the problem is not addressed in other 
sections of the book, this would have been an excellent place to dis- 
cuss the possibility of relationships with other educational institu- 
tions. The possibility that the Community Renewal College might be 
the result of aconsortium and not just anentity of a particular com- 
munity college is not addressed. This would seem of particular im- 
portance to administrators in large urban areas and even rural areas 
that are being "serviced" by a host of institutions. One mention is 
made of "an ongoing relationship with the area's community schools, " 
This chapter does, however, give good suggestions and an excellent 
outline on "Forming Liaisons with Community Organizations." The 
case study involving Valencia Community College adequately describes 
many different kinds of relationships with community agencies, 

The discussion concerning "Making Programs Accessible" will meet 
little criticism. The authors do, however, assume a certain type of 
institutional governance with which they are familiar, and generally 
ignore the fact that colleges can and do operate quite successfully 
as apart of a state system and without the "assistance" of a local 
board, The point is well made that the Community Renewal College 
must physically take its programs to the community and that educa- 
tion is where you find it and not necessarily in a traditional class- 
room or on a campus, 


The chapter concerning "Making Programs Individualized and Com- 
petency-Based"is alittle out of character with the rest of the book, 
While most of the book could be accepted by anyone attempting to 
structure a Community Renewal College, this chapter presupposes a 
particular philosophy and pedagogical approach. This reviewer en- 
dorses the individualized learning and competency based learning ap- 
proach, but the authors might anticipate opposition from some edu- 
cators with impressive credentials. 

College Leadership for Community Renewal is written by practi- 
tioners and that is good, The fact that the authors "have been there" 
and not just written about it is obvious. It is equally obvious that 
the authors realize there are many other approaches which might be 
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equally effective in a given community--this is also good. The book 
reads well and is relatively error free--enjoy. 


Jess H. Parrish, President 
Shelby State Community College 
Memphis, Tennessee 


Elizabeth Leonie Simpson, HUMANISTIC EDUCATION: AN INTER- 
PRETATION with A COMPREHENSIVE ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 
OF HUMANISTIC EDUCATION by Mary Anne Gray (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Ballinger Publishing Company, 1976), xi, 328 pages. $14.50. 


From the 1960's and on, American education has seen the growth 
of what some call "humanistic education", This label covers a variety 
of innovations known as "affective education," "confluent education," 
"psychological education," "self-science," and yet more, A spate of 
recent textbooks and popular trade books, as well as hundreds of arti- 
cles and reports, attests to the widespread interest in, and coming 
of age of, humanistic education. 

One of the prime movers here was the Ford Foundation. As two of 
its major projects drew to a close in 1973, the Foundation thought a 
close look at humanistic education would be very timely. How wide- 
spread is it? How well sanctioned by the "system"? What distinc- 
tions might there be among the various innovations? To answer these 
questions, and also to place humanistic education in its historical 
and philosophical contexts, the Foundation called upon Dr. Elizabeth 
L. Simpson, who had been active in the movement and had a wide 
knowledge of its promoters and projects. 

Dr. Simpson spent two years in firsthand observation, interviews, 
reading, and writing to try to answer the foregoing questions--in her 
words, to make a "birds-eye interpretation of the state of the art 
of humanistic education in the United States", Her report, along 
with three short appendices, some notes, and references, totals 110 
pages and comprises the first part of the book, The second part is 
an extensive annotated bibliography by Mary Anne Gray titled A Com- 
prehensive Bibliography in Humanistic Education; it adds about 220 
more pages. 

In Chapter One Simpson attempted the most difficult of tasks, 
that of conceptual clarification. What is humanistic education and 
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how did it get that way? Here she wisely followed a strategy of suc- 
cessive approximation, "inching to a definition", She argued for 
"humanistic" as a broad rubric to cover the aforementioned variants, 
all of which share acentral focus on the incorporation, experiencing, 
and analyzing of feelings and emotions as part of education. The 
basic element, in other words, is the joining of feeling and thought 
in pursuit of knowledge about the self; but, in addition, several major 
assumptions underlie authentic humanistic education and these serve 
todistinguish it from pseudohumanistic. In this argument the author 
did not spare deserved criticism, such as the rather too common lack 
of concern with the theory behind the practices and the futility of 
using ambiguous and undifferentiated terms as "psychological educa- 
tion", After acknowledging the many influences upon this variegated 
movement, she then examined in depth two so-called tap roots-- 
namely, the great traditions of the humanities and the mental-health 
movement in education. Simpson tried to meet the objection that 
humanistic education is a travesty on the great traditions of the 
humanities by arguing persuasively for its significant relationships 
with those honorable traditions but also for its distinct contributions 
beyond the traditional. A person committed to the humanities may 
disagree but this reviewer came away convinced. 

Chapters Two and Three examined humanistic education in practice, 
The emphasis was upon representative and often exemplary programs 
and practices. The descriptions were concise yet concrete enough to 
give the reader a good idea of what goes into teaching (Chapter Two) 
and into the education of teachers (Chapter Three), To these surveys 
the author added some general impressions--for instance, that hu- 
manistic education isnot really asocial movement (it is too diverse, 
scattered, and uncoordinated); that it needs an intellectually respect- 
able journal, informal newsletters, and a clearinghouse for dissemi- 
nation of materials and information; and, as always, that it needs 
more evaluation and research of all sorts. 

The rest of the report consists of three appendices covering the 
principal contacts in examplary programs, detailed "slices of curricu- 
lum," and a guide to the literature, respectively. Also, footnotes 
and references come at the end and so do not interfere with flow of 
the text. All in all, the report and accompanying bibliography seemed 
well organized, well balanced, and well written. The only flaws this 
reviewer found were a few annotated references unwittingly repeated 
back-to-back and the omission of a few important references that 
should be included in a full history of this movement--H,.A. Thelen's 
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Education and the Human Quest (1960, 1972) and George Dennison's 
The Lives of Children (1969). 

The book is in itself an attempt at communication; it will help 
greatly to overcome the invisible barriers that have, up to now, kept 
many like-minded educators unaware of each other's related work, 
Beneath the variations in practices and language, humanistic educa- 
tors will come to see, as the author has, that they share common 
purposes and beliefs about the nature of humanity and of learning. 
Scholars, researchers, and theory-builders--indeed, everyone con- 
cerned with making education a more humane enterprise--will find 
this book highly useful. It will be a landmark for years to come. 


Edward J. Furst 
University of Arkansas 
Fayetteville 


Donald N. Bigelow (ed.), SCHOOLWORLDS' 76: NEW DIRECTIONS 
FOR EDUCATIONAL POLICY (Berkeley, Calif.: McCutchan Publish- 
ing Corp., 1976), xix, 308 pages. $10.00. 


The attempt tochange social ills in the school-yard in recent years 
has shown schools to be blunt swords for reform. To consider such a 
realization and to recommend new educational policies was the ra- 
tionale for the Southampton Summer Sequence, This book reports on 
what happened at Southampton. 

The Southampton Summer Sequence, sponsored by the Office of 
Education Training of Trainers of Teachers program and Project 
Open, was an attempt to consider what should and could be the rela- 
tion between schocls and society. The participants, leaders in their 
fields, represented a cross-section of interests, They were to in- 
teract in various planned interpersonal processes on selected topics. 
In short, Southampton was a process approach to achieve data ona 
social problem. A laudable goal which proved too much for the pro- 
cess or to be contained in a 308 page book, 

Dr. Bigelow has divided the book into five parts, The organizational 
sequence was why the Southampton Sequence, what should be the 
schools' function, how might the schools look in the future, what has 
to be done to achieve the desired functions, and atranscript of semi- 
nar discussions by the participants. The papers selected by Dr. Bige- 
low to convey this familiar sequence on policy issues, from now to 
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the future, are effective. Well-known scholars such as Henry Steele 
Commanger, Theodore Sizer, Jonathan Messerli, and William Arrow- 
smith are among the contributors, As is a feature of edited books, 
some articles are perceptive while others are pedestrian. 

The general theme that Southampton considered was to delimit the 
role of the school, Professor Commanger suggested a reason for the 
change from the recent view of seeing the schools as a panacea for 
social ills to amore limited role is that today's schools are alienated 
from society. An alienation caused by an insistence to consider 
schools as the major institution of education, A condition that has 
resulted in the separation of formal and informal education; i.e., 
school and society. A bifurcation that has brought about the "pro- 
fessionalization of education" and a hostility between school practi- 
tioners and citizens. 

The gap between formal and informal education was regarded by 
the participants at Southampton as one reason for the current failure 
of massive school-based programs to cure social ills. The partici- 
pants concluded, however, that the culprit for this separation was a 
society which has become divided, frustrated, and disappointed about 
its purpose. Commanger concluded that by the "fact we require our 
schools to do so much that society itself should do is an indication 
that we do not know what our schools should do and we are not pre- 
pared to do what society itself should do." (p. 27) 

Other participants addressed in more specific terms than Com- 
manger what caused the separation between formal and informal edu- 
cation, The explanations can be divided into two types. They are the 
schools' failure to pursue their intended purpose and society's failure 
to fulfill its obligation to a paedeia (a unifying meaning to life), 
Martin Green effectually argues that the main social function of 
schools is to develop intellectual critics. A task which requires an 
intellectually passionate teacher bound by the discipline taught and 
not the bland relevance of transitory social concerns, Peter Brooks 
continued in a similar vein, but contends the schools should no longer 
beused as a vehicle to carry the 1960's process liberalism; a liberal- 
ism without content, He holds the schools and society should rede- 
fine the schools' role in more limited terms, and emphasize a closer 
relation between the ideal and real conditions of mankind. 

William Arrowsmith in a very perceptive manner considered the 
failure of American society, His argument is that Americans have 
allowed civilization to become culture, For Arrowsmith civilization 
is "the constantly increasing sophistication of our society and per- 
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sonal lives," (p. 152) A sophistication that measures progress by 
technology and efficiency and has resulted in a complex, fragmen- 
tary, and impersonal society, not a humane one, Culture is the giv- 
ing of meaning to people in a "community." This confusion of means 
(civilization) with end (culture) he maintains has resulted in society 
accepting mauvaise foi as atolerable standard for institutional per- 
formance, Mauvaise foi in engineering terms is a form of dysfunc- 
tion labeled as suboptimization which means a high degree of effici- 
ency, in the production of an irrelevant output. Arrowsmith con- 
cludes the adoption of this standard has created an education system 
which protects educators and diverts schools from "true learning." 
A learning which liberates and suggests the significant, the best, 
use of freedom. 

There remained for the participants the question of how should the 
schools change in order to unite them with society? The conclusion 
was the schools must share education with other community agencies 
and interact with them. This renewed union of schools and society 
for. education can be achieved by schools becoming places that provide 
life-long learning. A change that requires educators and citizens to 
view schools more as conservators of culture than places for planned 
social change. Specific suggestions on how to achieve such a change 
were neither unique nor specific, They were similar to many already 
prevalent in occupational education; a half-day day in school and a 
half-day working in real offices and plants. 


The book contains few definitive conclusions, It does have valué as 
a source for supplemental reading in foundations and policy-orientated 
courses. The book's general theme on delimiting the role of schools 
for planned change is receiving more attention and this book contains 
much of the rationale for taking such a position, Further, there are 
numerous insights for scholars and students who might be consider- 
ing the question of what are the academic responsibilities of the 
schools in today's society. 


Bruce Beezer 
North Carolina State University 
at Raleigh 
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Glen O, Allen, COGNITIVE AND CONATIVE ETRICS: TWO AP- 
PROACHES TO MORAL THEORY (Pocatello: Idaho State University 
Press, 1975), vii, plus 120 pages, 


This is a well-written, closely-argued book that sets forth a syste- 
matic theory of ethics which includes a theory of value, an analysis 
of moral judgments and reasoning, an account of moral notivation 
and conscience, and criticisms of the leading meta-ethical theories 
of the twentieth century. It is a book from which one can learn a 
great deal even when one thinks it mistaken, Unfortunately, the book 
is poorly printed and bound. The printing which was apparently done 
by photo-offset is sopoor in places as to bealmost illegible, and the 
binding, if a book that is stapled together can be said to be bound at 
all, is so inadequate that by the time I had carried it about in my 
briefcase for several weeks trying to find time to review it, the 
book had nearly fallen apart. The author deserves a much better 
format, and I hope that some arrangement can be made for the book 
to be reprinted by some other press. It has become more and more 
difficult to find a publisher no matter how good a book might be, so 
one cannot find fault with the author for allowing Idaho to publish his 
book in this fashion, but the State University of Idaho should either 
support its press so that it can publish something recognizable as a 
book, or it should cease publishing works which are an embarrass- 
ment to authors and the university. 

The major philosophical fault of the book is the author's quaint, 
archaic belief that "ethics is inextricably involved in faculty psy- 
chology" (p. 87), Although he qualifies this belief by stating that he 
adopts faculty psychology for heuristic, expository reasons only, 
and that in doing so he does not intend to suggest any rigid compart- 
mentalization of mind or any ghostly additions to ontology" (p. 7), 
faculty psychology seems to have a far greater hold on his mind than 
he realizes. For example, in carrying out what he says is the major 
purpose of the book, identifying and contrasting two radically differ- 
ent approaches to moral theory, cognitive versus conative ethics, he 
defines cognitive and conative ethical theories as follows: 

Cognitive ethical theories are so called because they pre- 
suppose that the acquisition and application of moral knowl- 
edge is a function of the cognitive faculty. In its passive 
function, the cognitive faculty perceives, recognizes, classi- 
fies, and associates; in its active function, it hypothesizes, 
reasons, anticipates, and calculates, In a congruent way, 
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conative ethical theories may be understood as those which 
presuppose that the acquisition and application of moral 
knowledge, or whatever in this different context its equiva- 
lent might be as the determinant of moral conduct, is a 
function of the conative faculty. (p. 6) 

The problem with this way of defining the term "cognitive ethical 
theory" is that this is not the way this term has been used in the 
twentieth century. In speaking of cognitive ethical theories twenti- 
eth century writers usually have meant simply the theory that ethi- 
cal terms function referentially and as a result ethical judgments 
and/or statements may be appraised as true or false. Instead of 
cognitive ethical theories being contrasted with conative theories, 
then, they are usually contrasted with non-cognitivism, or theories 
which assert that ethical terms do not function referentially and/or 
that ethical statements cannot be meaningfully appraised as true or 
false. If cognitive theories are defined this way, then thinkers such 
as Ralph Barton Perry and John Dewey who explicitly deny that the 
acquisition of moral knowledge involves any special faculties or ac- 
tivities different from those involved in other types of knowing, are 
cognitive theorists. The author's identification of cognitive thec.-es 
with theories in the Platonic tradition or with those of the type 
popular in the eighteenth century when the central concern was with 
the origin of moral experience rather than with its epistemological 
status, is therefore unfounded. However, this identification is in- 
dicative of the fact that for him this eighteenth century problem is 
still the central problem of ethics, As aresult he arrives at a posi- 
tion which he himself characterizes as very near those of David Hume 
and Adam Smith, Indeed, there are many places at which the author 
writes as though he were David Hume reincarnate. 

For example, the central theses which the author defends are: 
(1) "what appears before the cognitive faculty purports to be a repre- 
sentation of its objective correlate, " while what appears before the 
conative faculty is "not a representation, but an effect (response, 
reaction) in relation to its objective correlate which we assume to 
be its cause" (p, 7); (2) just as the cognitive faculty judges the truth 
or falsity of representations, "the conative faculty. . . has a simi- 
lar discriminating power which determines the fitness of emotional 
reaction and the moral rightness or wrongness of conduct" (Ibid. ). 

Unfortunately, he never explains what he means by such terms as 
"representation" and "objective correlate," although he goes on to 
identify objective correlates which cause reactions with values. Since 
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he does not define these terms it is not surprising that when he be- 
gins to explain exactly how values cause reactions, he shifts and be- 
gins to speak of acts of cognition or mental events as the cause of 
reactions rather than of "objective correlates" as their cause, And 
having said that representations never appear before the conative 
faculty, he now says that "we must remember that what causes a 
favorable attitude is always an object as it is represented to us in 
cognition" (p, 22), The result of this lack of definition and subse- 
quent ambiguity is, as Ihave tried briefly to show, that the theory 
of value which the author states is a shambles. Unlike his theory of 
moral judgments which rests on a first-hand knowledge of twentieth 
century meta-ethical thought, his remarks on value seem to indicate 
no knowledge whatever of the various writers from Brentano to C. I. 
Lewis who have considered with far greater clarity and sophistica- 
tion the issues on which he is writing. 

If the foregoing remarks which portray Professor Allen as en- 
meshed in an outmoded psychology, wrestling with an eighteenth cen- 
tury problem now believed by most people to be unimportant, and 
developing a theory of value which is vague, ambiguous and which does 
not take into account relevant work in the area, were to discourage 
anyone from reading his book I would be disappointed. Since the space 
for this review was limited Inaturally focused on what I consider the 
book's major faults. However, the book also contains penetrating 
criticisms of such figures as G,E. Moore, interesting remarks on 
conscience and moral agents and an analysis of ought-judgments and 
moral reasoning which I think mistaken, but which is nevertheless 
worthy of one's attention, As stated above, the book is well-written 
and contains a carefully-argued systematic theory of ethics from 
which one can learn a great deal even when one thinks it mistaken, 
It deserves to be widely read, 

Gene G. James 
Memphis State University 


Edward de Bono, THE GREATEST THINKERS: THE THIRTY MINDS 
THAT SHAPED OUR CIVILIZATION (New York: G,P. Putnam's Sons, 
1976), 215 pages. Mlustrated, index, $15.95. 


THE GREATEST THINKERS, popular in orientation, crams thirty 
great minds in a trifle over two hundred pages, and possesses what 
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some might call a "hard sell" title, It is an attractively published 
work by Cambridge Professor de Bono, inventor of "Lateral Think- 
ing," former Rhodes Scholar, presently directing a research team 
"working to introduce thinking as a curriculum subject in schools," 
according to the book jacket. If this results in substantially more 
and clearer thinking, lateral or otherwise, among students, teachers 
and administrators (not necessarily in that order of urgency), before 
the end of this century, the number of civilization shapers should 
become thirty-one, 

The sketches devoted to the author's choice of the most eminent 
intellects were compiled by twenty-two associate writers, and include 
only one on a Far-Easterner, Confucius, By "our civilization," we 
are to understand Western Civilization, and that the career-outlines 
presented comprise alone "the thirty minds that shaped our civiliza- 
tion." Why thirty? Those left out would appear to cast doubts both 
on the number and the selection, above all on the criteria for the 
author's judgment in the process, 

It should have been obvious to the author and to his writers who 
neatly grouped their elite of thirty into ten triads followed by un- 
signed comment pieces with headings such as "Special Universes, " 
"Thinking Backwards," "Breakaway," "Feats of Attention" and "Coping 
with Complexity, " as eye-catching as they are enigmatic, which are 
presumably by Edward de Bono himself, that each area of culture and 
civilization is populated by rival thinkers, sometimes friendly, some- 
times not, but in nearly every instance complementary, The volume 
touches on Plato without touching on Socrates, on Jesus without Paul, 
on Luther without Loyola, but fortunately on both Augustine and 
Aquinas, But Bacon's importance is stressed while Locke is given 
passing mention; Copernicus is high-lighted while Gelileo with far 
greater "effect on society" (p. 10) is only referred to incidentally; 
Rousseau takes up three pages, Hume three sentences; Malthus also 
occupies three pages, but John Stuart Mill is merely named and Bent- 
ham is forgotten. Marx's major works are summarized and not those 
of Hegel to which he was indebted not those of Lenin who adapted 
Marxist Communism to Russia; Clark Maxwell's contributions are 
described and not those of his mentor Faraday; the pragmatist William 
James is briefly evaluated, but the positivist Auguste Comte is totally 
absent; Nietzsche's ideas are summed up, but Schopernauer, his early 
master, is all but neglected. Why expound on Clausewitz and not on 


his disciple Moltke, and above all on Napoleon, the catalyst of the- 
modern world? 
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The tenth and final triangle of Keynes, Wiener and Sartre, pre- 
sented as our major contemporaries, could well form a hexagon with 
the addition of Sartre's principal adversaries: Claude Levi-Strauss, 
defender of cultural values both primitive and "civilized," Teilhard 
de Chardin, who would reconcile science and religion, and Michel 
Foucault, opponent of positivism, existentialism, structuralism, 
Marxism, and anthopologism, to which he would substitute an epis- 
temology of human sciences, Levi-Strauss is mentioned once, while 
the other two are completely ignored. 

The absence of such great minds from the ten threesomes is com- 
pounded by the omission of about twenty who, apparently, did not fit 
tidily into Dr. de Bono's arrangement. For example, Adam Smith 
"could be argued . . . (to be a). . . more fundamental thinker than 
Keynes," but "the lives of millions have been affected directly by 
economic policy" (p. 9). Millions felt the impact of Adam Smith, 
later of Keyes: ergo, both are worthy of a few pages each, but only 
Keynes rates a sketch, If "the effect on society is what matters" 
(p. 9), why admit that "engineers of genius like Brunel, Archimedes 
and the Wright brothers have helped to change the face of society?" 
(p. 10) and still exclude them? And if "Edward Jenner . . . had more 
practical effect in the world than many thinkers," along with "Pas- 
teur and Planck and Faraday" (p, 10), to which we would add Mendel, 
Bell, Edison and the Curies (none named), then should they not have 
been part of a list of far more than "thirty minds?" 

A section of earlier scientists and inventors could have featured 
such great minds as Pascal, measurer of barometric air pressure, 
developer of the calculus of probabilities, and founder of hydro- 
dynamics; of Huyghens, creator of the pendulum clock, elaborator of 
the wave theory of light, and builder of vastly improved telescopes 
leading to his numerous astronomical discoveries; of Harvey, dis- 
coverer of blood circulation and early exponent of epigenesis inhigher 
animals and of metamorphosis in lower ones; Leibnitz, conceiver of 
kinetic energy applied to mechanics, expounded of the unfolding states 
of matter in continuous change, anticipater, by a century and a half, 
in his geological treatise, Protogea, published posthumously, of the 
evolutionary geology of Darwin's predecessors. Leibnitz equated 
matter with energy as do today's physicists, and like our modern day 
relativists, he perceives space as coexistence and time as perceived 
succession, His formal mathematical logic has influenced a great 
many mathematicians and philosophers up to Bertrand Russell and 
Alfred North Whitehead, these two contemporaries barely cited two 
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or three times. Acentury later came Lavoisier, a founder of modern 
quantitative chemistry, who first grasped the part played by oxygen 
in plant and animal respiration, and whose classification of sub- 
stances was enlarged and developed into our nomenclature of ele- 
ments, He established the composition of water and of many organic 
compounds, improved the quality of gunpowder, and pioneered scien- 
tific agriculture. These five men of science and of inventions also 
"shaped our civilization" as greatly as any of Professor de Bono's 
chosen thirty. 

As for statesmen and crowned heads, like generals and founders of 
empires, who were not, to be sure, primarily thinkers, apparently 
they “had little effect on society" (p. 10), and none of them "shaped 
our civilization," according to the author of this volume, Not a sec- 
tion devoted to any political or militaryleader of antiquity, of medi- 
eval and Renaissance Europe, of the age of absolutism in the Old 
World, of the age of revolution in the New World, which inspired 
revolutionists and reformists in Old Europe. Not a word is written 
about the fathers of the American Republic, not even about Lincoln, 
the great emancipator and defender of the Union, and, obviously, not 
a single woman from Cleopatra on has had any impact on society! 


The two-page postscript "The Future" concludes mercifully neither 
on a note of rosy hope nor of black despair, The author states flatly 
that: 


There is certainly a bigger need than ever for new thinking 
and new ideas, because humanity has so filled the earth with 
aunified complex system that there is little room for error, 
Complexity has created problems which only good thinking can 
solve: capable drift is too slow and ideological experimenta- 
tion too dangerous. ... The values have to come not only 
from the traditional custodians of value, in literature and in 
the churches, but alsofrom a people thinking with more than 
their votes. 


Alfred J, Bingham 
University of Maryland 
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Lennard D, Gerson, THE SECRET POLICE IN LENIN'S RUSSIA (Phila- 
delphia: Temple University Press, 1976), 347 pages, $15.00. 


In view of President Carter's interest in handling of the "dissi- 
dents"--especially in the USSR--we certainly welcome this brilliant 
history of Soviet Russia's policy. Gerson shows, on the basis of 
numerous original Russian documents, how Lenin originally created a 
"simple machine" to deal with the "eccentrics" fighting Soviet power, 
and how this machine evolved into one of the most pervasive agencies 
in state-organized violence in the 20th century--the Soviet secret 
police, During the formative period of the Soviet state, the Cheka 
served as the guardian of the Bolshevik dictatorship, crushing hun- 
dreds of popular uprisings, sealing Soviet borders securing transpor- 
tation lines, and suppressing numerous anti-Bolshevik groups; at the 
same time, it also initiated relief programs for thousands of orphans 
created by the revolution, In fact, there was hardly any area of 
Soviet life which escaped its surveillance or was immune from its 
repressive measures, 

Gerson also tells us the story of Lenin and Felix Dzerzhinsky (who 
headed the secret police until his death in 1926). For Lenin, the 
Revolution should have culminated in a classless society in which 
violence was unnecessary; but he soon realized the need for coercion 
and even terror, Dzerzhinsky, born in Russian-occupied Poland, be- 
came a professional revolutionary, spent years in prison and at 
forced labor. In 1917 he became head of the secret police, continu- 
ing his fight against the old order. 

Gerson provides us with about all the information currently avail- 
able in the public domain concerning the secret police--a most im- 
portant contribution to our growing knowledge of the operation of 
the police state, 

Joseph S, Roucek 
City University of New York--Ret. 


Josef Korbel, TWENTIETH CENTURY CZECHOSLOVAKIA, THE 
MEANINGS OF ITS HISTORY (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1977), xii, 346 pages. $14.95. 


The story of Czechoslovakia's tragic history has been told and re- 
told in quite a number of general and specific studies, Yet Korbel's 
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breezy survey ranks rather highly here, for two specific reasons, It 
is quite readable, and it is based on numerous Czech, Slovak and 
Russian documents and materials hardly accessible in the West, as 
shown in his excellent bibliography (pp. 321-336), although there are 
also some gaps among the works listed. 

The work concludes on a note of qualified optimism, offering the 
reader a well-reasoned act of faith in the indomitable drive of the 
Czechoslovak people for personal freedom and social justice. "Given 
a leadership that itself so resolutely believes, as did 'the Old Man,' 
Thomas Garigue Masaryk, the nation will take up again its active role 
in mankind's never-ending struggle for freedom and social justice" 
(p. 320). Possibly this is too much to hope for--since the current 
history is really determined by the power relationships between Soviet 
Russia and the United States, in which the role of Czechoslovakia 
hardly plays any effective and determining role. 


Joseph S, Roucek 
City University of New York--Ret. 
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